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Part VIII. 


More about SORCERORS and CHARMS 


The Sorceror /nuiy-/kuitan, by Did!kwain. 
(L. V. 15. pp 5079-5103) 


He was a friend of Did!/kwain’s paternal grandfather, and was seen 


by Did!kwain’s father, Xd:d-tiy, when the latter was a young man. 


He 


taught X@:d-tiy about the Rain’s things. 


Tata kan ka sin ka: Akaka ke, 
!nuin-/kiitan ha ka |/nau |[k’e: a: 
ha dé _|/kha: @:, ha: _tai twanna 


o |kukan. 


He tikan e:, !k?e ha: ka sin 
||nau, he: ta: ha Inwa, he |{nau, he: 
|Reja he |ka:gan G:, he kuku, he 
|R’e:ja he /ka:gan G:, ’!nutn-[kuitan 
kan ||kho: d:, sin tat [kad |/a:, ti 
é: a; ta: u _|/kway [ku e: j/k’oen, 
o tt e:, ha _[/kwan tat o /kukan. 
Ta: ti .//kwan |[/kho, ha a: !kerrt, 
ha 4: sin .tat [fa:otié. Ha|/Rho: 
sin .tai |/k’oen !xdé, tt e: Ixdé /kwet 
u,%:. Ta: hd ka !kéita:, hd kaha 
|/k’oen tikantikan ; 0 ha-g [ne [kwét 
/kwe|kw€, t-g [ne ta: ha !nwa, 0 hd: 
tat [kad |/a: hé: ti.’ 


Tatakan kan kaka ke, ti e:, 
Inuin-!kuitan e Ikwi d: tat o 
||kuénna, hak’aukié. Ta: ha [ku 


My father used to tell me what 
!nuin-/kuitan used to do when he 
became a lion, he walked treading 
upon hair (lion’s hair). 


That was why the people used, 
when they saw his spoor, to speak 
to each other about it, they spoke, 
saying to each other, ‘/nutn -/kuitan 
seems to have walked passing along 
here ; for ye can see that he has been 
walking upon hair. For it looks as 
if someone big has gone along here. 
He seems to have gone to look at 
the place, to see what the place is 
like. For he does so, when he 
wants to look at places; when he 
acts thus, we see his spoor, as he 
walks about at this place.’ 


My father used to say to me, 
that /nutn-/kuiten is not a man 
who walks inthe daytime. For he 
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.tai o |/ga:, 0 han ta: |[ka tt é:, ha 
/ki k’auki e [/é&in Ikwt; o hay 
thummi, ti e:, ha .da |ne se /kha 
Ikwi, 0 lk?eja |xdd ha. He tikan e:, 
ha k auki 4kauwa, !k?e se |/k’uerre 
ha, o !k@eja: |na: ha. He tikan e:, 
ha -!xéi: ha !kauiigan, i:, 0 han ta:, 
/[ka ti e:, ha-g |/nau, !k?ega: 
|[R’uerreja ha, han .6:4 [ne /kt tay- 
tan /kwt tu:. 


He !ke [ne /k’e: ha, ti e:, ts?a 
de [né a:, ha-g |ne [kwéi [kway dt: 
G:? o tie:, ha .amka /R’e:, ti 
e:, ha k auki _tai-@ tin, hd sin dt 
Ja:. Ta:, hd [ku _taija tin, hd sin 
|[R’aen !k?e kuttan €: _tatja tin, hé 
ket [khi: !k?e; hin |kuw e:, hd 
ka _tat [/k’oen-@ tin,i:, o hdéy ta: 
|[ka ti e:, !k?e kuitan ka |/nau, o 
he: |nd: !ke-ta |/nein, he tke |/e he 
o [/ga:, he [Rad [hin !kwi o ||nein. 
He ttkan e:, ha i: he. 


He tikan e:, ha ka tai, ha: sin 
[[R’oen !k?e kuttan, i:. Ta: !ke 
kuttan k auki ka _tai akka tin: ta:, 
he ka [kia _tai di-d tin. He k’ auki 
-tat akka tin hé se akkanxa se 
!kuittan. 


He tikan e:, ha |/nau, 0 ha |xadiin- 
a, hd: |ne [nt /hii-ka xoro, o han e 
-/|kha, ha-g [ne [kha |hii:ka xoro. 
[hitwd: [ne [ni ti e:, ha [kha: xoro, 
/htiwa: /nek”aoha, |hi: wa: |ne |/a: 
/xd@-aha. Han /R’e:ja tata @., tie:, 
tata [[kho: kan +i:, [hi: kau 
!xauru:ka ha. He ttkan e:, ta:ta 
[|Rho kan +i:, ti kau tan ha se 
|ku:kan o [xd/x@ a: lke |xa: ha Gd: ; 
ta:, hé ti he e:, ha kaka tata G:, 


goes by night, because he feels that 
he is not a patient man; so he 
fears that he might kill a man, if 
the people were to shoot at him. 
Therefore he does not want people 
to attack him, if they see him. 
Therefore he hides his (lion’s) body, 
for he feels that if the people were 
to attack him, he would hurt the 
people. 


Then the people ask him, why he 
has acted in this manner? because 
he had been wont to say, that he 
would not go about in order to 
fight. For he would go about look- 
ing at the other people who walked 
about; those who wanted to kill 
people were those for whom he 
went looking about, for he felt that 
if they saw men’s huts, they would 
go to them at night, to take some- 
one out of the hut. This was what 
he thought about. 


This was why he had gone, that he 
mightlookattheotherpeople. For 
these used not to go about nicely, 
they used to go about doing harm. 
They did not go about nicely, that 
they might return peacefully. 


Then when he was on a magical 
expedition, he saw a Boer’s ox, 
while he was a lion, he killed the 
Boer’s ox. The Boer discovered 
that he had killed the ox, and 
raised a ‘‘ commando ”’ against him, 
went to shoot at him. He told 
father about it, as father seemed to 
think that the Boer had not wound- 
ed him. That was why father 
seemed to think that it did not look 
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t:. o han ta: //ka ti e:, ha ta:-4 ha. 


He tikan e:, ha kaka tata a:, 
4:, ta:, hak’ auki enna, ti e:, tata 
|n6 se |/xG@:, tata [ni ha; ta:, ti /ku 
tan ha se /ku:kan o tata k’auki 
||x@:, ha [nt ha. He tikan e:, ha 
kaka tata, i:, tata sin enna. 
Ta:, [hti: tuko _//kwan _déa |xG: ha, 
he tikan e:, ti tan ha xwaitan [ku:ka, 
0 |/Re: ko:. Han /k’e:ja tata G@:, ti 
e:, tata |/kho: kan i:, ha k’’au 
/ku durru !kui-ta ha-g |/nein, ta: 
kee _||kwan sin ké: [kha kwokwdy 
ha. Han |km ||nau, ti e:, ha a: 
|[Rhouken !k?e: he tikan e:, tt |/kho 
lke thammi xu: ha, i:, ta:, !ke 
-|/kwan sin kie: [kha kwokwdy ha. 


Td:takan kaka ke, ti e:, ha 
ha: /kwéi ku, ha kaka tata a:, o 
han .6: se !kéi [/ou, ha |[ku:kan. 
Ha ha: |kwéi ku, ha: kaka tata 
G:,0 //R’e: a: ha _6: se [ku:kan a., 
han a:, ha ~kaka tata “G:, @:; tt 
e:, ha /kuéi tan, td: ha enen, i:. 
Hin e: ha 4kaka tata @:,1:; 0 hay 
ka, tatasinenna. TahaHi,tie:, 
ha xwaitan _tai xu: téd tata. He 
tikan e:, ha kaka tata @:, 1:, 0 
ta:td: a: ha ta:-i ha @:, han |/ku 
a:, ha ~kaka tata, tata sin enna; 
ta ha _déa ta:-i ha; tiken _|/kwan 
tan, o ha ta:-t ha; tikan _//kway 
tan, ha xwaitan _tat, xu: téd tata. 


Ta:, ha _|/kwan ka sin ka ha !xau 
tata, ha se |/xa//xa: tata, o hd-ka 
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as if he would die of the shots which 
people had fired at him; but all 
this he told my father for he felt 
that he was suffering. 


This was why he spoke to father 
about it, for he did not know 
whether father would see him again; 
for it seemed as if he would die 
without father seeing him again. 
These things he told father, so 
that father might know. For a 
Boer had really just shot him, so 
he seemed likely to die suddenly 
at another time. Hesaid to father, 
that father seemed to think he had 
not limped home, but the people 
had really tried to kill him. He 
however had driven the poeple 
away, therefore it seemed as if the 
people had been afraid and left him, 
tor they had really been trying to 
kill him. 


Father told me that he (/nutn- 
/kui-tan) had spoken in this manner 
to father, when he was truly about 
to die. He said this to father at 
the time when he was going to 
die, then it was he told father how 
he was suffering in his body. That 
was what he told father about, as 
he wanted fatherto know. For he 
thought that he should soon go, 
leaving father. ‘Therefore he told 
father about the pain which he was 
suffering, that was what he told 
father, that father might know; 
for he was su‘Tering; things felt as 
if he-were suffering; things felt as 
if he must soon go, leaving father. 


For he wanted to take father with 
him, to teach father about his magic, 
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didt:,e:hadit:he. He tikane:, tata 
se ||nau, tikantikan €:, ha ~6d |/xa:- 
||xa: tata,t:, tata k’’auki se fna: 
he, tata sin kwan i: he, o tie: 
tata _tai |/na he. Tata se kway 
||nau, [|k’e: ko:, tata se ku@in [kus 
that !kuttan!kuttan a: ha ~o: |/xa:- 
||xa: tata G:, hay a:, tata se kway 
lkutta. 


He ttkan e:, tata sin |[nau, tata 
!kuttan, tata ka: /k’e:, 


‘ Ikee kan _dda e:, 
Lkan !kwa: ka: Inti. 
He tikan e:, 
Ti [ne |kwé ud ka:, 
t:, 
O !nii:in a: dda !kwa: ka:. 


He tikan e:, 
Tt-g [ne k auki tay-a ka:, 
Ti ka sin [kwéi ta: ka:, 
i. 
Ta:, 
Tt /kut-g [ne ta bo:kan !kheja ka:, 


O !nii:in a: !kwa: ka:. 


Hé tikan e:, 
Tt k auki [ne ta fhanniwa ka:, 


%. 


which he worked. Then father 
would know the things which he 
had taught father, father would 
not forget them, father would go 
on thinking .of them, where father 
walked among them. At another 
time father must sing the songs 
which he had taught father, then 
father must sing about him. 


That was what father did sing 
about, father said, 


‘People were those, 
Who broke for me the string. 
Therefore, 
The place became like this to me, 
On_ account of it, 
Because the string was that which 
broke for me. 
Therefore, 
The place does not feel to me, 
Asthe place used to feelto me, 
On account of it. 
For, 
The place feels as if it stood open 
before me, 
Because the string has broken for 
me. 
Therefore, 
The place does not feel pleasant 
to me. 
On account of it.’ 


What Xd:d-tin, Did!kwin’s father, used to sing. 
By Ditdalkwin 
(L. V. -15. pp 5104-5109) 


Tata kay ~o: kan !kuttan Inii:in 
464 a: !kwa:; Intizin a:, ha ka sin 


té:t ha, o !nuin-/kuita: |/kai [ki 


Father used to sing, that the 
string had broken; that string 
was what he used to hear, when 
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|la:, 0 !khwa:-ka xoro. Hé tikan 
.464 e:, th k” auki [ne tan ti e:, ti 
“bai [hw0i ta, 3:. 


’Ta:, ti [ku-g [ne Jkwai-ija ka: 
9 k auki [ne tui //ka _|/kauin a:, 
ka sin tui ha, N ta: |/ka ti e:, 
!ntt:in _||kwan tuko _déa a:, !kwa: 
xu: t6dn. He tikan e:, 7 ka-g |ne 
@puoin, n kauki |ne ta: ts?a a:, 
hd: ka ha-g |ne |ki .darrakan- 
-darrakan n, 0 ka: |e: ta: @puoin. 


‘Ta:, 9 ka sin |[nau, o ka: /e: ta: 
@puoin, n th ts?a a Ixudn !kwija 
[Re: n; hd: ku:t, ‘XG:a-tin-we, a 
xa @puoin _taija, hé ak auki /k’e:ja 
ke, o tie:, a .|/kwan ka kaka ke, 
tie:,a _|/kwan ka, a kuGn _ha: _tai 
hi n? Otie:, n ka /kw-g |ne tum-a 
-//gaué [/k’e: d:,a se kwan [ki lke 
tho n G@:, 9 se=enn, ti e:, a Inaunko 
“lk?auwa. O ti e:, a _//kwan Akaka 
ke, ti e:, a kd. a |/kGi !khwa:ka 
xoro. Akan !xGa |ne kan +i:, d 
ka a se di ku tantan, ti e:, y /kwéi 
1G, %:.” 
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!nuty-/kui:tan had called forth the 
Rain-bull. That was why things 
were not like they had formerly 
been. 


‘For things continue to be un- 
pleasant to me; I do not hear the 
ringing sound (in the sky) which 
I used to hear. I feel that the 
string has really broken, leaving me. 
Therefore when I sleep, I do not 
feel the thing which used to vibrate 
in me, as I lay asleep. 


‘For I used, as I lay asleep, to 
hear something which sounded 
as if a person called me; it said, 
‘O XG G-tin, art thou fast asleep, 
that thou hast not spoken to me, 
as thou wast wont to talk to me, 
when thou didst walk about with 
me? Meanwhile I have been 
listening awaiting the time when 
thou wouldst call on me, that I 
might know, thou art still alive. 
Then thou wouldst tell me, 
whether thou dost lead out the 
Rainbull. ‘Thou dost sound as if 
thou dost think of making illness, 
as I used to do.’ 


How an Old Woman asked a Chameleon for Rain 


By +kasiy, the son of a Kora father and a /xam mother, 
who heard this from his mother 


(L. IV.-3. pp 3701-3737) 


|nu:tara, hay ||ke:n tho !kwe:, 
han tutu: /kuru, he [kuru !kwe-|/a:, 
i:. He ha-g [ne kaka /huru i:, 
tie: ha ka Skauki |/Rdi:nja, hin 
k” auki |ni: /khwa:, /Ruru se d ha-ka 


The Old Woman. stuck her 
digging-stick (intothe earth), she 
begged from the Chameleon, and 
the Chameleon looked towards her. 
She told the Chameleon that her 
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!kaukan Skhwa:, ha-ka fkaukan se 
lkou, ta hd-ka !kaukan k” auki doa 
|ni: ha:. 


He /kuru 'ne !kwe-/la: /k@at: i: ; 
he, au ha |ne !kwe-|/a: !k?au, hay 
!kwe |/kaitje !goa:xu, han ine td ti 
!khwa: _|/kwayn se kau, i:. He ha 
Ine !Rwe-//a: !kauki, i:, he ha |ne 
!kwe-//a: /nu:tara,t:. He !kaukan 
@puonni k' 'we-i, i, tati hi /kwé: -t. 
He |nu:tara [Rann [ha: !kwe:, i:. 


He ha |ne _tai |/koé @ho:, i:, Oho 
ha sin |[kau !khe ha. Han |ne _tat 
//R0é-se au~@ho, he ha |ne _tat 
taht Ikhe lkeat, i:; he ltkaukan 
SRuxui la: Ikheja. He ha [ne |/khou 
Ikuitje, i:. He tkaukan |ne _laa: 
90S US 


He ha xod [ne _tat, i:, he Skank 
Jne tat hi ha xdd. He /nu:tara 
tat [/Rattan |/xao @pua, i:, he, ha 
/ne sue:n, i:. He !khwe @pua ta 
serritan [hin ti é: tye, i:. Han 
tfust, he Ikhwa @pua ko: !khou 
Ikhwa: /k'wai,t:. Heha /ne kaka 
hax0d, ti e, ha !khou !khwa: _/kwai; 
he ha xdd |ne [k'e:ja ha ~gou, tie:, 
ha [ku ka, hi se //k’oen; he hi |ne 


children were thirsty, they could 
not find water, the Chameleon 
should give her people water, that 
they might live, for her children 
could not find food. 


And the Chameleon looked at 
the ground, and when it had looked 
at the ground, it looked up to the 
sky, it knew that the rain would 
fall. And it looked at the children, 
(to see if the Old Woman spoke 
truly about them), then it looked 
towards the Old Woman. And the 
little children laughed, because they 
And the Old Woman 
took out. ber digging-stick (from 
the ground). 


rejoiced. 


And it came down from the bush, 
the bush on which it had stood. It 
walked dewn from the bush and it 
walked upon the ground; and the 
And it be- 
came white (like rainclouds). And 
the children went back. (When 
they saw that the Chameleon had 
become white, they knew that it 
was really going to rain; they were 
not afraid of the rain but their 
hearts were satisfied, when they 
saw that it would really rain.) 


children ran along by it. 


And their mother went away, 
and the children went with their 
mother. And the Old Woman 
climbed up a small hill, and she 
And a little cool wind 
came out from this side. It blew, 
and one little child smelt the rain 
smell. And he said to his mother, 
that he smelt the rain smell; and 
his mother told him to be silent, 


sat down. 


fi ie 
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-tai u,i:. Hin [ne _tat ; he /khwa: 
[ne au tho [kui i:, ha |/k0é !khe 
!nabba ; he ha |k’e:ja ha xéd, i:. 
He ha xéa _|/kway |ne sd |/ke:n 
Rui, i:. He ha xoad |/ke:n |ha 
[kui, he ha _!kaitan !khwi |/ko /kui 
au kau. 


He !kaukan @puonnt [ne !kuxti !ke 
/la hé: ti, he !kaukan @puonni |ne 
!kwon-i, he hi [ne hi, i:. He hi 
[ne _tat. He !khwai @pua a sin 
Ikhouwa !khwa: _[R’wai, /kamma 
/gum, han d ha |/xa @pua; he ha 
[/xa @pua |ne !khou |gum, i:, he ha 
||xa @pua |ne _[/g6:6,%:. 


Ikhwa: gwat @pua, han, /|ne 
Jumma ha |/xa @pua au ||xauki, au 
ha-ka |/ahi:, han [umma ho: tud ha 
||xa @pua au ||xaukt, au hin (ku 
|[|na tsi:, au ha xddkan k’auki 
szenna; he ha xdd [ku-g |ne !kiitan, 
au hin [ku |/na: tsi:. 


Hin |ne _tat sa:; ha |/xa @puakan 
Jau tho _126:é, ha [ko: Ikhe !nabba ; 
he ha |ne |ke:tan ha [/ka: @pua, i: ; 
ha |[ka: @pua se |/a: [ki [hin 1g6:é ; 
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because she wanted them to look; 
and they arose and went away. 
They went along; and the child (a 
little boy) saw a‘ gambro’ creeper 
in a ‘ Driedoorn’ tree; he told his 
mother about it. And his mother 
came to dig out the ‘ gambro (root). 
And his mother dug out the‘ gam- 
bro’, and she threw it down break- 
ing it upon the ground. (Because 
she had asked the Chameleon for 
rain she threw the root on the 
ground, to see if the water from it 
would wet the ground nicely, then 
she would believe that the rain 
would likewise wet the ground. 
Th's is not generally done with 
the root). 


And the little children ran up to 
that place, and the little children 
picked up and ate (pieces of‘ gam- 
bro’). Andthey went away. And 
the little boy who had smelt rain 
picked up a (piece of) springbok- 
bush, and gave it to his younger 
sister, and his younger sister smelt 
the springbokbush and bled from 
the nose. 


The little boy wiped the blood 
off his younger sister with his ‘fore 
kaross’, he wiped the blood off his 
younger sister, while they were 
behin{ (the others), and his mother 
did not know; and his mother 
returned home, while they stayed 
behind. 


They came along; his younger 
sister saw a tortoise, it stood under 
a ‘Driedoornbush’; and she told 
her little brother about it; her little 
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he ha |/ka: @pua _//kwan [ne |/a: 
[ki [hin !g6:é, t:. He _!e6:é a: 
/ku-g |ne |/Rerri, i:; he !khwa: [ne 
_lkaitan tho té@ ha,i:. He ha |/xa 
@pua kay |k’e:, Tfa dikan a |kwé 
k”o, akan dt G:?’ 


He ha |ne /k’e: ha |[/ka: ©pua se 
/kam _!96:é, he ha |/ka: @pua |ne 
|/xa:, ha [kam !96:é, i:. He ha 
||Raxaitan |R’ezya, ha !kan |[we:i 
/g6:é€, au ha /k’al/k’a. He ha |/ka 
@pua _//kwan [ne !kan |/wé:i %:. 
He hin [kwu-g |ne !kut:tje; tati hi 
k”auki |ni: ha xdd, ta ha xdd, |ku 
|ne |/na |[nein, au hin |kw !ku:, 
|[na]|nd tst:. ; 


He !khwa /ati @pua _|/Rwan |ne 
|ni: _|kwatti,i:. Han kaka ha 
||ka: @pua; ha |/ka: @pua, han |ku 
snuwdija, tt e: ha k”auki |[ni: 
-/Rwatti. Han a |/kam !nabba 
!kwa, han a: |/ne:ja ha |/ka: @pua 
@:, au Inabba !kwa, ha |/ka: @pua 
se |[k’oen ki |/kaitje au _!goa:xu ; he 
ha |/ka: @©pua _|/kwan |ne |ni: 
-/kwattan,i:. Ha |/Raxat |ne tutu: 
ha, tie ha [nu dauddu, he ha |]ka: 
@pua _//kwan /k’e:, ha k” auki i:ja, 
ta ha _|/kwan s4kakan !ké7i |/au. 


Hin |ne !kuitan !ke |/a: |/nein, 
he ha |[ka: @pua hé |i, i:; han |/a 
[ket laht |/ko, he ha ||ka tho _!g6:é, 
t:.  !g6:étan |/ka !khe, han sa 
R’ wet Ikhwa:; hay |x: hay [kom 
[/a .1g6:é, au ha-g |ne k’ wd: ; han 
[ne |/a |Ri |[Ra: |i, he ha |ne ||k’o:ka 
tin, t:. Han /ki sa |i, hay sa: |/ke:, 
I/ke: [[Rau |/ko .!96:6. He han |ne 
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brother should go and take up the 
tortoise, and her little brother did 
go and take up the tortoise. And 
the tortoise screamed, and the child 
threw it away. And his younger 
sister (older than he, but having an 
elder sister at home) said, ‘Why do 
you act like this?’ 


And she told her little brother to 
take the tortoise, and her little 
brother took hold of it again. And 
his sister told him to hold the 
tortoise fastinhis hands. And her 
little brother held fast. And they 
returned, because they did not see 
their mother, for their mother was at 
home, while they two were behind. 


And the little girl caught sight 
ofa little cloud. She told her little 
brother; her little brother contra- 
dicted, that he did not see the little 
cloud. She broke off a‘ Driedoorn’ 
twig, she showed it to her little 
brother with the twig, her little 
brother should look up to the sky; 
and her little brother saw the cloud 
there. His sister asked him whether 
she had told stories, and her little 
brother said, that she had not done 
so, for she had told the truth. 


They returning reached home, 
and her little brother took a fire 
stick, he went to make fire outside, 
and he put the tortoise to roast 
there. The tortoise stood roasting, 
he went to drink water; he went 
back to the tortoise when he had 
drunk ; he went to make up the fire, 
he went about getting wood. He 
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\ | [dry |kam |/aha |/xa @pua,i:, au 
ha |/xa @pua hay fo:,i:, he hin fo 
ko /au. 


He ha |/xa @pua |ke:ten ha ||ka: 
@pua |/a |ki [hin Igd:é, he ha 
-l[kway [la |Ri [hip Ig6:é, i:. 
Hay sa: [ki sa _!g6:é au ha |/xa 
@pua, he hay _!k?aitan /kuru _!g6:é, 
he ha 4 ha |jxa @pua _!g6:é-ta t 
ko:,au ha /ki th ko:. Hin fo ko 
hi:; he !khwa gwai @pua ha /auwi 
!khwa:n baiten-i, han |k’e:ja ha 
||xa @pua G:. 


Ha |/xa @pua _|/kwan /k’e:, ti e:, 
ha |ku dauddii; he ha |ne |k’e:, ha 
|[xa @pua se |/k’oen, au ha |ne |k’e: 
ha |/xa @pua G:. He ha |ne /kwé: 
da, au ha |/xa: @pua |{k’oen Jo:, 
tie:, hak” auki fo se [ni:, au /khwa: 
battan-i; he ha |/xa @pua _//kway 
|ni:,i:, au Ikhwa:n baitan-4, he ha 
.|/kwan |k’e:, ti e:,ha |/ka: @pua 
.//Rwan fAkakan !ké:t |/au, i:, ta: 
ha _|/kwan [/é:in //k’oen, ti e:, 
lkhwa: baitan-i, he ha |/ka: @pua 
.|/kwan /k’e:, ti e:, [khwa: _//kwan 
kau. ‘ 

He ha |/xa @pua tutu:wa ha |/ka: 
@pua, ti e ha |[/ka: @pua se d hi 
kaka ha xéd. Ha |/ka: @pua 
-|/Rway /[k’e:, hi k” auki se i:, ta ha 
xdd /ku @puoinja. He hi k auki 
sei:,i. He ha-|/xa; epua .|/kwan 
|/ne !humma, au !khwa:gan kau sa:. 
Hin [ku fo:, hin kauki tay 
@puorn. 

Hin |kw fauut !khwa:, hay 
e@pwuruse baiten-i; he !khwa: [/k’t 


11 
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brought firewood, he came to make 
up the fire upon thetortoise. And 
he went back to his younger sister 
where she sat, and they sat talking.- 


And his younger sister sent her 
little brother to take out the tortoise, 
and he went and took out the 
tortoise. He came bringing the 
tortoise to his younger sister, and 
he broke it in two, he gave his 
younger sister one piece, while he 
had the other piece. They sat 
eating; and the little boy saw the 
rain lightening, he told his younger 
sister about it. 


His younger sister said that he 
was telling stories ; and he said, 
his younger sister must look, when 
he told her to do so. And he did 
so, whereupon his younger sister 
sat looking whether she could not 
see if the rain were lightening ; and 
his younger sister did see, when 
the rain lightened, and she said, 
that her little brother had told the 
truth about it, for she herself saw 
that the rain was lightening, and 
her little brother said, that it was 
raining. 


And his younger sister asked her 
little brother, whether he would let 
them tell their mother. Her little 
brother said, they should not do so, 
for their mother was sleeping. 
And they did not do so. And his 
younger sister assented, while the 
rain came falling. They sat, they 
did not want to sleep. 


They watched the rain, it was 
lightening near by; and a rain drop 
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sue:n |/a |khwa: gwai @pua |k’a ; ha 
tai [/kwe |/a au |i-ta Axi:, he hay 
lau [/k6a !khwa: [[k’i, au ha [k’a. 
Han |ne ~kaka ha |/xa @pua a:, 
he !khwa: |ne !eati-i,t:. Heha |ne 
[R’e:, ha |/xa @pua se dha !nuin, 
ha se !nwa:, ta !khwa: kau, he 
!khwa: ||R’i [ku-g |ne xuttan |/kau 
Ikhe hi, 4:, auha: [ne kau. He hi 
|ne sue:n |e: [|nein, i:, td ti Ikhwa: 
|ne tuko kat, he hi |ne |/ka: ; he hi 
|/ne sue:n /e:, 4:. 


He ha xéaé |ne Sk abbe /hin 
@puoin, he ha xa |ne tutu: hi, ‘ Tsa 
dekan e?’ He hin /kwu |/k’e:, ha 
xdd se tum-i; he ha x6d tui, i:, tie: 
!khwa: |Rué: da, han kati,i:. He 
ha x64 _//kwan [ne sue:n |hin sa, i; 
ha se |/R’oén, ti e: Ikhwa: [ne kau 
|[wi; han _//kwan [ne |/éin |/R’oen, 
tt é: Ikhwa: _//kwan kdtiwa, he 
!Raukan _|/kwan se [nt !khwa:,i:. 


He ha |ne /Re:ja !khwa: gwai 
@pua i:, !khwd gwai @pua se |/a 
[kam _Ig6:é, Ig6:6 a: hi dt 
kommetjt, hi se k oak? oad hin 
!Rhwa:. He !khwé _//kwayn |/a |Ram 
/g6:é,%. Heha!ahi tho |/a _!g6:é, 
i:, /khwa: se kat /e:; he ha /ku-g 
ne Je sa ||netn, i:, au _lgd:étan 
laht Ikhe. Hay [ku fo:. 


He ha xdd |ne /k’e: ha, ha |hin 
|/a:, d ha &@ !khwa., ha se k”’6a; ha 
-|/kwan [ne sxamma hin ||a 
!khwa:,i:.. Hay |ne |ki sa ha x6d 
@ !khwa:, ha xéd [ne k’ wei, he ha 
[ne d !Rhwa gwai @pua @ !khwa:, 
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fell upon the tittle boy’s hand ; 
he went to look at it by the fire’s 
light, and he saw the raindrop on 


his hand. He told his younger 
sister about it, and the rain 
thundered. And he said, his 


younger sister should give him his 
kaross, so that he might cover him- 
self, for it was raining and rain- 
drops were falling fast upon them, 
as it rained. And they sat down 
in the hut, because the rain was 
falling and they were wet ; so they 
sat down inside. 


And their mother started out 
of her sleep and asked them, ‘ What 
is the matter?’ And they said, 
their mother should listen ; and she 
heard how the rain was falling. 
And their mother sat in the door- 
way to took whether the rain fell 
much ; she herself saw that the rain 
was falling, an<l the children could 
have water. 


And she told the little boy, that 
he should go and get the tortoise- 
shell, the tortoiseshell that they 
used for a cup, that.they might 
drink out water. And the child 
went and got the shell (of a great 
female tortoise), and put it outside, 
that rain might fall into it, and 
he came into the hut, while the 
shell stood outside. He sat down. 


And his mother told him to go 
out to give her some water to drink ; 
he went out to fetch the water. 
He brought the water to his mother, 
she drank, and gave some water to 
the little boy, that he might drink 
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ha se |/xam k?’'wa. He !khwé gwai 
@pua [ne |/a te:n, i, ha se @puoiy. 
He ha x64 |/xam te:n, ha se @puoty, 
t:. He hin /ku-g [ne @puoinja, au 
!khwa:gan [naunko kiiwa,i:. 


He hi |ne !ka:gan ko !Rho ui, i:. 
He !khud: gwai @pua /ki |/ka: |1, 
t:, au ha xddkan ta:. He ha !kut: 
ha |/xa @pua, i:, au ha xddkan 
[ku-g |ne tui !kwikui:ja, ha !kwija 
ha |/xa @pua G hi. He haxéd |ne 
/Reja ha G, ti e:, ha se kauki 
thut: lkabbe [hin ha ||xa: @pua, 
ha se |/ku-g [ne [/€in @puoin !Rho: 
wi. He !khwG: gwai @pua _//kuwan 
|ne Agouwa,i:. 

He ha x06a |ne _kéay |ha:, i 
Han |ne tutu: !khud: gwat @pua tt 
Ikhwa: [ne kati akka. He !khua: 
guai @pua |k’e:, ti /Rhwa: kau akka. 
He ha x64, |k’e:, ha sin ka !khwa: 
se /kwé:i ki /ka, Ratiwa !kaukan G:, 


tkaukan se-g [nt !khwa:, he !kauwi 
[Ra se [hinja !kaukan, i:, he 
!kaukan @puénni se [ni: ha:, i: 
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too. And the little boy went to lie 
down to sleep. And his mother 
also lay down to sleep. And they 
slept on, while the rain was still 


falling. 


And they woke up early next 
morning. Andthe little boy made 
a fire, while his mother lay still. 
And he called his younger sister, 
so that his mother heard the call 
with wh‘ch he call his younger 
sister. And his mother told him 
that he should not call startling her 
awake, that she should rouse her 
self from sleep. And the little boy 
was silent. 


And his mother got up. She 
asked the little boy whether the rain 
had fallen nicely. And the little 
boy said that the rain had fallen 
nicely. And his mother sa‘d, she 
hed thought the rain would do so, 
would fall for the children, that the 
children might find water, and that 
the wild onion leaves might sprout 
for the children, and the little boys 
might find food. 


Note to the preceding story 


1) x6d sip Akaka ke, tt e€ [kuru 
|hin: .[goa:xu, he |kuru han é 1 
6a-ka' !kuwi. He ti hin e:, n x0d, 
ka sin kaka ke, 9 k” auki /ka ha, 
ta: » 6a* ka se Sk waty n, 1:; ha 
k” auki se akke ha:, i 


My mother told me that the 
Chameleon came out of the sky, 
and the Chameleon is our father’s 
man. Therefore my mother used 
to tell me not to kill it, for my 


father would be angry with me; 


he would not give me food in 
consequence. 


[ ! He says he means God here, he explains that God and his father 
would both be angry, and that his father would not give him food, and 
that God would not stand by his father on account of it.] 
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Notes on the Sorceress -Tanb-!khaukon 


by Dtd!kwain 


(L. V. -10. pp vi-4709r, 4710r, 4712r, 47141) 


Ti |ke:, !k®e kay ||na he, he: 
|nu-tara |/xam kay |/na he. He: 
!k?e mu: s4enn |nu-tara, i:. !k?e 
ka |/nau, hé: ke: ~xdd, ti e:, 
[nu-tara ka |[kwé:i ko, i:, he: 
}/nau, hé: au kara o |nu-tara /ké, 
he kuku, he |k’e:, _/|goro _kd5 sa 
tkan tho |nu-tara. Ta ha [kus e 
!nu-tara d: [kus |kiha |niinu, ha ka 
stenna tikanttkan.’ 


Ha ka |/nau, ti e:, ¢: [Rwiza ha 
/ké,4:, han ka sé he, ti e:, ¢: sin 
!kwi ja ha [ké,i:,0 hd: ka, ha se sd 
||R’oen he, ti e:, ts?a de |no a:, 4: 
Shui: ha [ké @:, ti e:, t-g [n6 kau 
séenna, ti e:, ha k auki ka @pwoin 
Jo: hi !ke; ta: ha ka /kw |/nau, 
Lk?eja @pwoin |/na,hay ka [ku .taija 
ty. 


He tikan e:, ha ka [ku shenna 
tikantikan e: !k?eja k auki s4enna he; 
o hay ta:, [/ka ti e:, ha ka [ku 
||nau, !k@eja @pwoin |/na, hd |ku 
-taija |/kau tin ke, o Sk?eja /ku 
@pwoin |/na. !k®eja kd: Si:, hd> 
|/xam @pwoin |/na hi !k2e, o hd: 
/kus sin .tatja tin; ha /ku |/k’oenja 
tin, o tfwen e: !k?e k” auki s4enna 
he, he e: ha |/k’oenja .& tip, i:. 


The place there (at /khau-/kai.) 
where the people lived was also 
where the old woman lived. So 
the people knew her. The people 
speak thus when they describe 
what she used to do, they say, 
when they have done talking about 
her name, that they wish the 
‘camelthorntree would hold the old 
woman fast. For she was an old 
woman who had her nose, she 
knew things.’ 


She used to come to the place 
at which we had called her name, 
because we had called her name 
there, for she wanted to look at it,to 
see what was the matter, that we 
had called her name, whether we 
did not know, that she was not 
used to lie sleeping with the people ; 
for she was accustomed, when the 
people were asleep there, to walk 
about. 


Therefore she used to know 
things which the people did not 
know; for she felt that she used, 
when the people were asleep there, 
to go walking about among the 
people as they lay asleep there. 
The people thought she was asleep 
with them, while she was walking 
about; she was looking about at 
things which the people did not 
know, those were what she looked 
about for. 
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!k?e kan k” auki !kwi: ha [ké o 
/[ga:, ta: |/Ruonna d:, !k?e !kwi: ha 
/ké @:; 0 hin td:, |/ka ti e:, |/Ruonna 
é, he tikan e:, he !kwi: ha [ké i:. 
||Ruonnan d:, he s4enna, ti e:, ha 
k” auki kd ha se sé, 0 |/kuonna. 


1 e: thkaukan, itan k” auki ||gwiten 
[|gwiten-i, o ha /ké; ta: i /ku 
thammi: ha /ké, ta: ha [ki ka ha se 
G: /num-se [/ken 1 e: !khw&: @pua, 
o 4: !kwi: ||gwitan|/gwiten-i o ha 
/Ré. 


He tikon e:, mama-gu ka sin 
||nau, hé: téd, ti e: si: Ikwisja ha 
~ [Ré, mama-gu [ku ho: !haii, he |ku 
||a !kaukan-G si: he tikan e:, st e: 
Skaukon, si [ku thammi:, si lkut: 
ha !ké. 


Ta: mama.gu |kie: [Reza si @:, 
stk” auki |/gwiten|/gwitan-i: o ha 
/ké. Ta:ha kéha se |ki tantayn i 
ta:, o hd ka st se shenn, Shui 
lkerri-ta [kwi /kwitanan; si se enn, 
ti e:, Ikaukan @puonni k’’auki ta 
Lkwi: /|gwitan[|guitan-i:, o Skut 
Lkerri [ké. 
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People do not say her name at 
night, for it is day when people say 
her name; when they feel that it is 
day, then they say her name. By 
day they know that she will not 
want to come. (Even if she did 
come she would do no harm and 
her coming would not matter). 


We who are children do not play 
with her name; for we are afraid 
of her name, for she is accustomed 
to let the beard pierce (killing) us, 
little children, if we call playing 
with her name. 


This was why, if our parents 
heard that we had called her name, 
they would take up a strap, they 
would go to beat us; therefore we 
children were afraid to call her 
name. 


For our parents were those who 
had told us not to be playing with 
her name. For she would make us 
feel pain, because she wished us to 
learn respect for grown-up people ; 
we should know that young children 
must not speak playing with a 
grown-up person’s. name. 


||khabbo 
By /hanfkoss ?0. 


(L. VIII. -23. p 8033r) 


1) @puai-/hi |/khabbo .[|/kuan 6a 
|ki [kalkaggan, hay .//Rway da e 
/kaggan-ka !kwt. 


ii 


My father-in-law //khabbo had 
Mantises, he was a Mantis’s man. 
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!gaerritan-dé 
By /hankass?o. 
(L. VIII. -22. p 79741) 


Igaerritan-déjakan d: 6d e wat-ta 
Igixa, han 6a [ki wai, hay [ku 4d: 
ka sin !k’’do [hin wat |na:. He hay 
||xamki !k”ao _!kau, ha |ne kukui, 
ha =s4um _!kati-ka ~!kht, jd [ne 
|[khéd ts?a Inulnuntu, au ha [ne 
!Rhija hi. He tikan e:, hi ta sin 
Ine %: u, au hd s?o:. 


!gurritan-dé was a springbok sor- 
ceror, he had springbok, he used to 
cut off the springbok head. Healso 
cut off the scalp, he thus sewed a 
scalp cap, which looked like a 
thing’s ears, when he put it on. 
Then they (the ears) stand up like 
this, (holding up thumb and little 
finger and bending down the three 
middle fingers), as he sits. 


aN 


fo-|6d, a vegetable medicine or charm 


By //khabbo 


~ 


(L. II. -36. pp 3242-3286) 


The /kurri-ka !ke or Hart River’s people call it /o-/6d, the 
Swa:-ka !ke or Flat Bushmen call it //karrukan//karrukan, the /kuara or 


Koranna call it /u-/6d. 


fo-|6a €: a, ||Re//keja /ki:-ta 
fo-/6a. 


Iketan e: |/keinja hi au /kau. 
!ketan |/kein|/kein [hin hi, au hin 
||khwe||/khwe ta !k?au. Hin [ne [ki 
sd: hi au |/neiy; hin san |/ko: té hi, 
hi se /kaukan hi au !gwara; hi se 
Ju: hi au |/ho:; hi se /ku: Je té hi, 
hi sty !k wobbe hi, au hi tatti e:, hi 
ku hi se twaitan. 


Hin fi: hi enen; hin |/ka tho 
@ho ; @hokan |/ka k’’orrokan ; hin 
kan tu: ha, au hay mamanniy ; hin 


This /o-/6d resembles the Orange 
River’s /o-/6d,(also that of the/nu:- 
ka !ke, who live north of the Orange 
River). 


” Men are those who dig it out of 
the hill (with a stick). Men dig 
it up as it stands in the ground. 
They bring it home; they come 
and lay it down, to cut it with a 
knife ; they will pack it into a bag; 
they will put it away init, in order 
to rub themselves when they want 
to be well. 


They cut their flesh; they burn 
(a piece of the) wood; it burns to 
charcoal; they hold it blowing it 
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-k"'6:étan |e: au swen ; hin Ska hi. 
H1y !k’wabbe |/kdé té au [a/a, /a/a- 
ka twitwt:tan ; hin xuruxuru hi, au 
fo-|6a-ka |héd e: [hédka. He th 
hip e:, /@/G-ka twitwi:tan |hddka, i: 
au /@/dy tatti e:, hdd /e/é ta: ; hin 
[ne |/ko:, hé e:, [a/a |ne |/ko: than ; 
[hod |ne |hddkan{hédken |e: ta: 
hi-ka ti:. 


ke e: [xd@i hi /ka:gan, hin e: |i: 
hi |/xwe//xwarritan, au hin ka, hi 
sty /xa/xa akan, au hi /ka:gan, au 
hin tatti !kuirri fo /ke |kw é. 


Hin fi: hi |/xwe]/xwarritan é: a, 
au hin tatti e:, hi _!gwai hi /ka:gan 
au !kuara-ka _!gwa_!gwa:,au hin ka, 
hi se !gwa /ku:kan Sku ko:. 


the e: |/ki: what, hin e:, /& !kaun 
|[R6d au hi /ka !karrokan tu, Inwa: 
se |/khou akkan au what. 


Hin |{ka tho fo-/6a, hin {/ka/{ka 
k” orokan Iho au hi xu !khaukan- 
!khaukan. Hin |a/a tho i: |na:; 
hin |/ka tho fo-/6a, fo-/6an bu: /e:, 
au-han tatti e:, ha [ku kati kup ; 
hin !kan tu: ha; hin .k’détan [/kau 
||ko au !kau; hin .k” orokan au hi 
[R’a, hin xuruxuru |/koé té [hod au 
Ja/@. [a/ap {/kb:; |[héddkan |ne 
|hédkan|hédkan |e: ta: /a/a; au 
Jajan [ne |/ko:wa, hi nary [ne 
kuerre, he sty tan. 
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out where it flames; they dip it 
smoking into fat; they grind it 
(between stones). They rub it in- 
to the cuts, the wounds of the cuts; 
they blacken them with the /o-/da 
coals which are black. Then the 
cuts’ scars are black, because the 
coals are black in them ; they become 
dry, then the cuts dry closing up; 
the coal lies black inside their skin. 


People (Koranna) who shoot at 
their fellows, cut the back of their 
(left) wrist and hand, when they 
want to aim well at their fellows, 
for they are the Hart River’s people 
(from a part near the Orange 
River). < 


They cut the back of their wrist 
and hand here (right hand), when 
they want to strike their fellows 
with the fist, in the Koranna fist- 
fighting, for they want to strike the 
other man dead. 


People who kill springbok (Bush- 
men), cut their hand between the 
thumb and first finger, (the place 
where the arrow lies) that the arrow 
may fly well at the springbok. 


They burn (the end of a piece of) 
fo-/6dé, they put it burning to their 
temples, (for they want the pain 
to go). They make cuts on their 
heads, they burn the /o-/6d on 
them ; it Hames up, because it takes 
fire quickly ; they hold it, blowing 
it out; they put it smoking on to 
a stone; they crumble it with their 
hand, they blackening lay the coal 
into the cuts. The cuts become 
dry ; the coal lies black in the cute ; 
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Hin Ai:, ti e:, hi san Shan, hin 
Ji: hi |/kin|/kiin ; hin ki kup au 
fo-/6a, fo-/6d mamannin; hin !kan 
tu: ha, han kui tfup. Hin xuru- 
xuru hi |/ki-ka /a/a. Hin than, 
hin |/kattan _/kao, hin |/ke:, |/kau 
sin ./kao; hin !g6d |/kau sin, hin 
|ni: what. 


Hin Akaka hi |ka:gan, hin tutu:, 
‘Iku di xa d: fo sin /ki _taya 
ha-ka hum?’ !ku kokan kaka ha, 
’n kan k’auki [ki _tatzja n-ka 
thum, ta:, y kai |/kennt se _taba 
st, whai /ke: _tat sa, hi se tam @pua 
kdaka st, si se [xG/xa Lhi:n |[ko.’ 
!ku kokan kuerre [hin ha-ka !hum. 


~ 


(Note: /kwitan |/an .tan-i whai, 
han !kiitan sa, han kakoan, ti e:, 
ha tuko _tay.a: whai, han _déa 
!kiitan sa, ta:, ha than xu 6a ha-ka 
thum au |/nein. Ha se sa /& ha 
||kti ; Inwa: se |/khou akka ha, ta: 
Inwa: [kus |/khou ./k’wai-i ; Inwan 
/ku kabe-kabe:. !nwa:-ka 
/Igerre se ./kwatitan, ta |/gerre 
k”’auki |xorokan, ta: ha _ tuko 
Zkéatan-i whai.) 


when the cuts are dry, their heads 
which had ached become cool. 


They think that they will hunt, 
they cut their arms; they set fire 
to the fo-/6a,the /o-/6d flames up ; 
they hold it and blow it out, it goes 
out. They blacken their cuts. 
They hunt, they climb a hill, they 
make a fire, up on the hill; they 
look around sitting up there, they 
catch sight of springbok. 


They speak to each other, they 
ask, ‘What man has brought his 
band (with him)?’ The other 
says to him, ‘I did not bring out 
my band, for I wanted our friends 
to work for us, upon the springbok 
coming yonder, that they may 
gently run round passing us, that 
we may shoot them from near by.’ 
Another ~unloosens and takes off 
his band. 


(Note: A man goes missing the 
springbok, he turns back, he says 
that he has really missed a spring- 
bok, he had to return, for he had 
hunted leaving his band at home. 
He must cut his arm, that the arrow 
may fly well for him, for it had 
flown badly. The arrow had 
turned round in the air. The ar- 
row’s feathers should make a tear- 
ing noise, but the feathers did not 
make a noise, for he really missed 
the springbok.) 


(When an arrow flies well, it makes a teating sound through the 
air,—_/kwaitan, xaitan, .txaitan—, but when it flies badly, it makes a 


whistling, hissing sound—+kéétay.) 


Han kit Akubbu tho @ho ; hay 


|[ne: whai au @ho; whatitan _tai 


He quickly burnt a stick; he 
pointed at the springbok with it; 


BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS OF THE .|XAM BUSHMEN 


sa:. Han #~kakan, ‘1-ka fo-/6dy 
lke:, 9 ||/ne: whai e: tat sa, i:, hi 
se tam @pua _!kdakan ; ta: n-ka @ho 
e: _//kauwa hi /ku e.’ Han !kan 
tu: fo-/6d-ka |t. Han !aht tho |héa 
G /khi-tu. 
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the springbok were coming. He 
said ‘ My /o-/6d here I point at the 
springbok, that are coming, that 
they may run gently ; for my stick 
which is bitter it is.’ He puts out 
the /fo-/6a’s fire. He makes a line 
with the burnt wood between his 
eyebrows. 


(He draws a line of burnt powdered wood with his finger down 
the centre of his forehead and nose, and before he reaches the nose tip, 
turns aside over the middle of his right nostril to the middle of his 


right cheek.) 


Han fo ko [kou whai-ta Inwa:. 
Hin ~kaka hi /ka:gan, ‘|nou hi:, 
i-g [ne ||khaué he whai, i-g [ne [xda 
hi. Ta: Ske kuitan se |/khaié 
|/Rhaué !kaun ho !khwe; !ke e: se 
|/Rou ho se what; he e: .san |ne 
lkuxe !kuyn sin sa whai ; au whatja-g 
|ne !kéakan sa:; [ke se /ku-g |ne 
doudou !/k’e: au whai ; au whaija-g 
|ne !kéakan !kou |e: !ke-ta kamman, 
hi se /x@: !kou tho whai au hi-ta 
kammayn.’ 


He e:, whai se _!kGakan akkan, 
i:, au whatja tatti e:, what |na: 
!Rhwetan au whai tsi: ; whai sin 
k”auki [ne .daitan.daitan !khe, au 
whaija tatti e:, !ke kuttan tholhoa 
!k?au, au whai |/xd |/xd. He e:, 
whai se !kdakan !kan |/k’e:, t:, au 
!k?Gti. Ta: what _k’waija, ta: /kau- 
kan |kus e:, se |[/khou hé se what, 
what se ti:n akkan, au whaija tattt 
e:, /khwe _|/kway sirritan au i tsi:. 


Hin |ki:, !ke kuitakan |/kaui [kei 
/ahébbakan, au !ke kuitakan |ne 


He sits sharpening a springbok 
atrow. They say to each other, 
‘Let us get up, that we may go 
round the springbok to shoot them. 
For other people shall go round 
them under the wind; these will 
throw (up dust) driving the spring- 
bok, they will run behind the spring- 
bok as the springbok come run- 
ning ; the people will stooping sur- 
round the springbok, as the spring- 
bok run in between them, they will 
shoot as the springbok pass through 
their midst.’ 


Then the springbok will run 
nicely, for they feel that danger is 
at their back; the springbok will 
not stand looking back, because 
they notice the other people throw- 
ing up dust ontheir flanks. There- 
fore they will run close together 
because of the dust. For there are 
many springbok, but the children 
are throwing dust, driving them, 
so that they run straight into the 
opening, for they feel the wind 
blowing cool from behind us. 


They (the men) divide, some run 
round to leeward, while others run 
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[kit /k8i Ikhwe-tu; hi se !khe: 
bo:kan |/ko Ikhwe, !khwe se tsu 
!khou sin hi-ta kamman, au hi |ne 
!khe bo:kan |/kéd !khwe, whay se ta 
tka: |/ko !khwe, au !khweja-g [ne 
ts?u Ikhou /e: hi-ta kamman, au hi 
Ime Jkhe: ta: IJkhwe |/xd//xd. 
What se 4kam @pua _!kdékan !khou 
Je:, hi se _[kati /kilki se, au hi 
tatti e:, hi Si: ti e:, hi bai_bai-t 
Ixwe:-/na:, au kamman. 


Ixwe:-|na: se !ku:xe !khou |e: |/e 
kamman a: anni, ha a: hi se [xd- 
/x@ Shin |/ko a:, au hi tatti e:, 
!khau @pua anni, ha whai !ku:xe 
Ikhou |e: ha. Ha a:, hi se teten 
tay, hi se tenten ti [xd-d, au hi 
tatti e:, hi [ne |/ni/nt: what-ta /ka:- 
gan. He e: |ne !kulku:xe ska: 
Ihe, ta. Ina: €; ha a: what-ta 
/Ra.gan |/Rut-g [ne a:kan, au haha. 
Ta: whai-ta gwai kdin. 


Au |xam-ka !ke Jk? wainja hi 
lka:gan au hi |/kho//khougan, au hi 
hk” auki Lk” wainja au hi |i:, hin [ku 
gwa-t hi /ka:gan. 


!ku hogan |ne |ku:kan, hin e:, ha 
|ne arro:ko herribi !ku ko: /i:, hay 
|n@: Iku ko: fi:, ha se [né: [kt _Joa:- 
se Iku ko: |t:, /ku ko: se arro:ko 
!kwe [hin. Ta: Iku ko: !khaukan, 
au han tatti e:, ha fi: Sktin |/a: au 
!ku ko:-ka fo-/64. 


D. F. BLEEK— 


round to windward ; they will stand 
leaving the wind open, that it may 
blow in between them, as they 
stand leaving it open, that the 
springbok may feel the wind clearly, 
as it blows in between them, while 
they stand on either side of the 
wind. The springbok will run 
through first, the men will advance 
afterwards, for they mean to race 
the leaders to the middle. 


The leaders will run through a 
narrow gap, where they will shoot 
at them from nearby, because it is 
a very narrow path through which 
the springbok are running. That 
is where they will lie in wait, that 
they may lie and shoot, when they 
catch sight of springbok ewes. 
These are handsome as they run, 
for it is winter, when the spring- 
bok ewes are beautiful. But the 
springbok rams are lean. 


When Bushmen are angry with 
each other in their thoughts, though 
they are not angry in their hearts, 
they fight.each other with fists. 


The other man faints, then he 
(the first man) quickly treats the 
other’s heart, he helps the other’s 
heart, that he may help to bring 
back the other’s pulse, that the 
other may quickly open his eyes. 
For the other trembled, when he 
felt his heart fall down because of 
the first man’s /o-/6dé (with which 
he had rubbed his hands before 
fighting.) 
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He ti hin e:, !ku ko: arro:ko |xt: 
ha xu, ha tsaxditan se !khe: _/|nwar- 
ritan, ta: !ku ko: !gwtrri. 


Ha tsaxditan |hum/hum e: |hédka, 
hi [/nuy |/a hi auha tsaxdu tsinxu ; 
hay [kw-g |ne tsaxditen-ta !gwirri 
!gwirrt-de !kuita. 

!kn ko: [ne ./Rammen ui, !ku ko: 
[ne sue:n Ike sin; han |ne _/kati 
tai !ki |[/a:, han |ne sue:n |/a:, 
han '!ne |/ahdébbakan !ku ko: xu, au 
ha _[k’wai ; han |ne /ki hin fo-/6a 
e: ha taba !ku ko: 4:, he e: ha [ki 
Lkdut !ku ko: 4:. 
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Then the first man quickly spits 
in the other’s face, (having chewed 
fo-/6a), that his eyes may turn, for 
the other’s eyes had turned up. 

His eyes pupils which are black 
had rolled behind to the back of 
his eyes; he showed his eyeballs’ 
white. 


The otherstarts up, the other sits 
up opposite ; then he (the first man), 
presently walks away and goes to 
sit down, he anoirts the other’s 
face with his scent; he takes out 
the /o-/6a with which he has treated 
the other and revived him. 


(He rubs himself under the arms, where he had rubbed the medicine 
before going to fight, and then rubs the sick man’s face with perspira- 


tion and the scent of the plant together. 


Afterwads he cuts the man’s 


chest and back and rubs the /o-/6a into the cuts; and then afterwards 
gives the patient the piece of /o/6d that he had doctored him with, 


having more in his own possession.) 


!ku-ko:-g [ne /ki [hin _!gao!gao-ka 
!nwa:, han |ne d: ha a hi. Hay 
[ne |/xam |ki [hin ha-ka Inwa:, hay 
|ne 4: Iku ko: hi; !ku ko:-g |ne |e 
tho hi au [ku ko--ka |/khwai, au 
han |ne tat /kt u |/a: !ku ko:-ka 
!nwa:, han [ne |/a y |e tho hi au 
ha-ka |/khwai. 

Han |ne [ki [hin !gwarra ©pua, 
han |ne /@ Jaht te au !ku ko: !kaxu. 
Han kit ~kup au @ho @pua, hay 
than tu: ha, hay xuruxuru |/k66 té 
au /a/@, han .tai u |/a:, Agoukan 
ten; au han /ku-g [ne |[/ay suey 
ha-ka |/nein, au Iku ko:kan [ku-g. 
|ne fo ko =ka=kakan. Hy 
||kéGken Agou. 


The other (the patient) took out 
poison’s arrows, he gave him some. 
He (the helper) also took out his 
arrows, he gave the other some; 
the other (the patient) put them 
into his quiver, while he (the helper) 
took the other’s arrows away, he 
went to put them into his quiver. 


He (the helper) takes out an 
arrow-head, he cuts across the 
others’s chest, he sets fire to thetwig, 
he holds it putting it out, he rubs 
the burnt powder into the cuts, he 
goes away, quiet reigns; while he 
goes to sit at his home, while the 
other sits talking (with his own 
people). They are at peace for the 
future. 
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fo:-/6@ k”auki |/na Swa:, ta: 
Swa:-ka !ke [ku |/amma hi au !ke 
e: |/anna !kaogan, au hin tattie:, he 
tke hie:, ||Re:n fo-/6a au |k%:-ta 
!kaogan. 


Hin k” auki |/na !x6é a: !kwat, ta: 
hi j|/na !xdé-ka ku:-ka !kaogan. Hin 
|/xam ||/na !kuirri!kuirri-ka ku:, 
hin kay |/xam |/na !kutrri!kuirri-ka 
lkaukan, he k” auki [ki !khou, td hi 
/ku [ki !kwilkwin e: [k’waija, hin 
|ki 4kautanAkautan. 


fo-|6an !ko:n [hin au @ho |u, han 
dou. !ketan _tai [/a:, hin [ni: ha 
/R’a[k’a e: _|[kainja, hin |/k’oen 
-[/gaué ti e:, ha !ko:n |[ha: hi. 
Hin [hin ha, hin |e ti ha au |{ho:. 


~ 


fo-/6a is not on the Flat, for the 
Flat’s Bushmen buy it from the 
people who inhabit the mountains, 
for they feel that these people are 
the ones who dig out /fo-/éd from 
the Orange River’s mountains. 


It is not (only) at one place, for 
it is on the mountains of the whole 
place. It is also at all the rivers, 
it also is at the little streams which 
have not great thorn trees, but 
have many thornbushes, they have 
* Haakdoorns.’ 


fo-|6é grows out by the Haak- 
doorn stem (from the earth), it 
grows tall. People walk along, 
they see its branches which are 
green, they look seeking where it 
is growing out. They take it out, 
they put.it into the sack. 


(Having broken the long pieces of root or stem, which were in the 
ground, into bits about a foot long, they put them into an old bag; they 
leave the green part which was above behind, having planted some 
of it (the top with a bit of stem to it) back in the hole that they took 
the roots out of, so that it may grow again.) 


Hin tat ui, hin _tai kere !khe 
kuirri ; hin |/xa:, hin |ni: fo-/6a 
ko: /k’a, hin |/ke:n sin |/a:, hin fo 
ko |/ke:n. Hin [hin ha, hin furu- 
tan !kwa /kam ui, fo-6a /k’a, hin té 
ui hi, hiy [e té fo-6a !kwal!kwa:gan, 
hin hé sa fo-|6a |k’a, hin |i /e: hi 
au |/ka tu, hin tum [hay hi, au 
kPa. 


Hin |/a: |[nety ; hip |/ay |/hau 
tho ||ho:, hin tatti e:, hi ft: tie: 
fo-|6a !naunko _[ka:, hi se |/ka: |e 
tin ||ho:, au |/ho:wa |/hau !khe @ho 


They walk on, they walk keeping 
along the river bed; they again see 
the branches ofanother /o-/6d, they 
go to dig it out, they sit digging. 
They take it out, they twist off the 
fo-/6a foliage they lay it down, 
they put the roots in (the bag), 
they lift up the foliage, they put it 
in to the little hole, (out of which 
they took the root), they close it in 
with earth. 


They go home, they go to hang 
up the bag, because they think that 
the /o-/6d is still damp, it will dry 
in the bag, when the bag is hang- 
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a: Igwe Ikhe ||nein ; au hin tatti 
||hots?orokan |ku é, hd [Ru |/ko:wa 
Ha hi k” auki /ku: ha: G:, au hin 
tatti e:, hi !hammi fo-/6a _/k’wai au 
|[ho: .|/ka:y. ; 
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ing up on a bush opposite the 


‘hut, because it is an old bag which 


is dry. In that they do not put 
away food, because they are afraid 
of the scent of the /o-/6d for a new 
bag. 


(If they put meat in a bag that has contained /o-/6é, when they eat 
it, their stomaches swell up like a bladder, and they die, because they 


can not breathe properly.) 


Hiye:, hi [ku /ku: |/ho: ts?orokan 
au fo-/6d, ha a:, hi k uaki |ku: ha 
au en, ta ht /ku i: /ku: |/ho _//ka:y 
auen. Hin [ku kay |{hau hdd ha, 
fkhwa: sin |ku kat !héd ha, au ha: 
|[hau !khe:. 


Hiy [ku ~um !hum, hi se |e té 
fo-/64 e: |k’waija, hi se-g [ne !haué- 
tan té !hum au hi !kduiikan, hi se-g 
|ne |ki/ki .tai fo-[6d. 


Hence they keep an old bag for 
the /o-/6d, one which they do not 
keep for meat, for they verily keep 
a new bag for meat. They hang 
it (the old bag) up a little way off, 
that rain may fall upon it, as it 
hangs. 


They sew a band, that they may 
put plenty of /o-/6d into it, that 
they may fasten the band to their 
bodies, that they may take the 
fo-/6é with them. 


(When hunting quietly they wear the band slung over the right shoulder 
and under the left arm, but when running after springbok they wear it 


round the waist.) 


fo-|6a sin [ne ||na hi enen ; ta: 
tkhwa: _[/kuwan |ne kat ki sa: |xa- 
an-ka tfwen, he hi !ku:xe [xdi hii:. 
| Au hin tatti e, hi [kw sin /ku:wa 
fo-l6a au |/nein, au hin tatti e:, 
tfwen k’auki !kwd: sa:, ta /k?au 
|ku Inaunko |/ko:wa. He e:, hi sin 
[ku /ku:wa fo-/6a au |/nein, hi sin 
|ne taba tfwen e: hi |xdi hi. Au 
hin tatti, tfwen e  darrakan, hi 
.//kwan |ne é. 


The /o-/6é must be on their 
flesh ; for the rain has fallen bring- 
ing things to shoot, and they run 
shooting them for themselves. 
They feel that they had kept the 
fo-/6d, at home, when the game 
did not travel, because the earth 
was still dry. Then they had kept 
the /fo-/6d at home, they had 
treated the things with which they 
shot. For they felt that things 
which move they are, (i.e. the game 
is.) 


(They put the smell of the /o-/64 upon the men’s bodies, that the 
game may be foolishly afraid, not strcngly afraid, that they may for- 
get what they were afraid of, and run in among the people acting foolishly.) 
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!ke-ta_ |ka:kakan ||/nau, fo-6a 
||hau Ikhe:, hin k? auki tai [/a: au 
!ahébbakan, ta: hi |kwu tai !kaun ho 
!khwe tu, au hin ft:, ti e: fo-/6a 
.||ka:n [ku é, he k”? auki !naunko 
sZenna hi. 
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The women act like this when 
the /fo-/6a is hanging up, they do 
not walk to leeward, but they walk 
passing the wind’s mouth, because 
they think that it is new /o-/64, 
which does not know them yet. 


(The plant only knows the man who hung it up. When the man is 
digging up the plant, he bites off a tiny bit of the root, he chews it, he 
spits out the saliva into the little hole in the ground, while the plant is 
still in it, and says—so that the plant may know him—, 


‘ [o-/6d we, a ddkan e n-n, 9 ke: 
|[ke:n fo aua, 9 |ke ; akan enna 
n, akan di a 6d au 9, ta: n /kweitan 
/ku d:a, na |/kweitan |/ke:n u-t. VY 
a: fo-|6a-ka !kwi, n a |Rweittan |ku 
a:, enen .|/kaowa, au kdkan tatt e:, 
na: fo-|6a-ka !kwi, yn |kue. !kwi 
a: /xarra hay k”auki 4. 


Hi senna, ti e: fo-/6a _/k’wai 
san !kwa:n ; fo-/6a _/k’wai kwan 
||R’ucrre hi li:. Ta: fo-|6a Rk”? auki 
Inaunko =4enna hi _[k’wai. He ti 
hin e:, hi !hammi,i:. 


!kwi guwai se kam @pua _taba 
/ki Je: fo-[6@ _/k’wai au ha |ha. 
He e: fo-/6a _/k’wai [ne |/an au ha 
Jha. He e:,ha se-g /ne tai |/k6é 
Skhe ha |ka:gan, haa: fo-|6a _[k’wai 
||na ha. He e: ha /ka:gan |ne !khou 
haha _/k’wai. 


He ti hin e:, ha a:, Ske kuitan |ne 
-tat [/a: hi ha, hd a: [ki |ka:gan-di- 
ka fo-/6a _/k’wat. He e:, [ke kui- 
tan |i: [kus twai-i, i:, au hi [ne tai 
Ja: au !ahdébbaken, au han tatti e:, 
haha-ka fo-/6aé ¢: |ne !k6d-se [ka:- 


‘O fo-/6da, thy father am I, I here 
sit digging at thee, I here; thou 
knowest me, thou dost make thy 
father of me, for I always am the 
one to dig ye out. I am the 
fo-/6a’s man, I always am the one 
whose flesh is bitter, for I feel that 
I am the /o-/6a’s man, I am he. 
No on else is that.’) 


They (the women) know that the 
fo-/6a’s scent would be angry; the 
fo-/6d@’s scent would hurt their 
hearts. For the /o-/6d does not 
know their scent yet. Therefore 
they are afraid of it. 


The man will first work putting 
the scent of the /o-/6ad onto his 
wife. Then the /fo-/6a scent will 
go forth from his wife. Then she 
will walk among her companions, 
she who has the /o-/dd scent about 
her. Then her companions smell 
her scent. 


Therefore she is one with whom 
the other people go walking, she is 
one who has womanhood’s /o-/6d 
scent. Hence other people’s hearts 
are comf rtgble, when they go 


. walking to leeward, for she feels 
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gan kuitan, au hin tatti e:, haha a: 
-/kamme:nja |ka:gan-di-ka [o-|6d. 
He e: |/xam !kéd-se hd enen, he ti 
hin e:, ha k” auki _kin, i:. 


Au !ke-ta /ka:gan k? aukilhammi: 
fo-/6a _/k’wai, fo-/6an |[ki: hi |i: ; 
hi [i:n .kdin, hin e:, hi [ne _[/ahai 
i:, au hin tatti e:, fo-/6a _/R’wai 


Jeya fofé:. 


Hi enenjay |/khou [hddkan, au hin 
tatti, hi k”auki |/Ruwa. Hin tatti, 
hi _k3:in, |/Rhou |hédkan. Hi xukan 
|[xam ||Rhou [hédkan, au !kwi /aiti- 
kan tatti e:, ha tsaxditan-ta !guirri- 
Iguirri-de /ku-g [ne /kainja, au han 
tatti e:, ha se _|/ahai [ku:ka. Han 
k? auki |/kui tfwen e: ha hi: hi, au 
han tatti e:, ha lkaxu /ku-g [ne 
[[Ro:, au han _|/ehdi |/na; ha 
tiwd:n [ku-g |ne |!k't://k'1: kau ta 
!kwa gan. 
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that her own /fo-/6d is taking care of 
the other women, because she herself 
is the one who carries womanhood’s 
fo-|6d. That also protects her 
body therefore she does not become 
lean. 


If the women do not fear the 
fo-/6aé scent, the /o-/6d kills their 
hearts; their hearts become lean, 
then they cough, for they feel that 
the /o-/6d scent has entered the 
lungs. 


Their flesh becomes black, and 
they feel that they are not fat. 
They feel, they are lean, become 
black. Their faces also turn black, 
while the woman feels that her eye- 
whites are yellow, and she feels as 
if she will cough to death. She 
does not get fat from the things. 
she eats, because her chest is dry, 
she is coughing; her skin lies tight 
over her bones. 


The Man who Misused /o-/6d. 
By //khabbo. 
(L. II.-36. pp 3287-3332) 


!kwitan |/ke:n sin ||a:, han fo ko 
||Re:n, han [ni: |/khuitan _tai sa:, 
au han tatti e:, ha k’’auki s4kaka, 
ta:, ha [ku |/ke:n sinja, au hay 
Agouwa. Hay |kw fo ko |/ke:n 
fo-|3a, au han tatti, |gcbbi e, ha 
k? auki [kweitan |/ke:n fo-|6a. 

He ti hin e:,ha /ku Agouwa, hay 


[ku-g |ne |/k’i: stn, au hay A~gouwa, 
au han tatti, ha k’’auki !naunko 


A man went to sit digging /o-/64, 
he saw a snake come, because it 
(the /o-/6d) felt that the man did 
not speak, but sat digging while he 
was silent. He sat digging fo-/6a, 
because he was a foolish person, he 
did not usually dig /o-/6d. 


Therefore he was silent; he sat 
fastened to the ground, while he 
was silent, because he did not yet 
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.//kuakka [o-/6d-ka stkakanka- 
kan, ha.se-g |ne 4kakon; au han 
tatti e:,ha k auki Akaka au |/nein, 
ha se =kakan enn fo-/dd-ka !kwi, 
hd a‘ _|/kuakka fo-/6d-ka |/ke:n- 
||Rezn. Jo-|6a-ka !kwi se |/na hi ha, 
ha se |/a:, kan si [/ke:n|/ke:n ha ; 
au ha tattie:, fo-|6d e _/kwa, hi é; 
fgou-ka fo-/6d k”auki e, ta: fo- 
l6a e: |ké: Ike hi [ku e:, ha |/an 
|/Re:n hi. 


||Retnjay |e:, au Iketan tka: [ki 
ha. !ketan kakan, ‘|ne 6 ht:, i-g 
[ne _/|gaué i //kd:, ta: ha fo !kau 
ta: ts@a !kerrt, ta: !khwai-/ku a:, 
|[kdin ta Je:, au i: Skauta:ha. I-g 
[ne se Igauékan 1 [/k@: Inwa:.’ 


Iku ko: [han +kaken, ‘Yl -kway 
se Ipauékan /ke: Inwa e: [hin ||nein, 
ta: ha sty Akaka ke, ti e:,ha ha: 
se [a: ||ke:n fo-/6a.’ 


fo-|6a-ka !kwiten kakan, ‘ Hd 
xa _[/kuakka, hin e:, 
stkaka ka:?’—Ha |han kaka 
!ku ko:, fo-[6d-ka !kut, ‘/gebbi [ku 
é, hak” auki _[/kuakka.’— fo-/6a-ka 
!kwitan tuti: ha, ‘Hd xa /kweiten 
|[Re:n fo-|6a a?’—Ha /han [kus te: 
fo-|3d-ka !kwt, ‘k” auki isja, ta: 
[[R’e:/Jou [Ru |ke: ha Ja: ||ke:n fo- 
/6a a:, au hy lgaué ta ti e:,% ka: 
[Ri hai:, hi é: a.’ 


o-|6é-ka !kwiton kaka the kui- 
tan, ‘U _koa k” auki se xuxtt u-u-ku 


Jhum, ta: u se !hauétan !kauétan 1é 


u-ka !hulhummi ; use _|/gauéi |/ka:, 
use hat ts*t ha, u se |/a [né ja ha, 


ha k auki 
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understand the /o-/dd’s language, 
that he might talk ; because he had 
not spoken about it at home, that 
he might talk learning from the 
fo-/6a’s man, who understands the 
digging of fo-/6d. The /fo-/6d’s 
man would have been with him, 
would have gone to help him dig- 
ging ; because it is an angry /o-/6d, 
not a fo-/d of peace, but one that 
kills people, that he went to dig up. 


The sun set, while the people 
waited for him. The people said, — 
‘Come, let us seek our brother, for 
he seems to have killed something 
big, for a gemsbok is that for which 
the sun sets when we kill it. We 
will follow our brether’s spoor.’ 


The other man’s wife said, ‘ Ye 
must follow your friend’s spoor 
which goes out of the hut, for he 
told me, he would go to dig =F 
fo-[8a. 


The /o-/6da’s man said, ae 
he understand, that he did not tell 
me abont it?’—His wife said to 
the other, the /o-/6a’s man, ‘A 
foolish person he is, he does not 
understand.—The /o-/ddé’s man | 
asked her, ‘Is he accustomed to 
dig up /o-/6d?’—His wife said no 
to fo-/6a’s man, ‘(He) has not done 
so, for the only time he went to 
dig up /o-/6d is this very day, upon 
which we are waiting for him.’ 


The /fo-/éa’s man said to the 
other men, ‘ Ye must not leave your 
band behind, but must fasten on 
your bands; ye shalt seek our 
brother, ye shal] hasten to him, ye 
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ta: ha _k'6 fo {lay ||/R'i: fo:. Ta 
lkwi ta [wet /ki, au ha: |/k’i: fo.’ 


!ku ko:kan thum ha. !ku kokan 
kaka ha, ‘Tsa di ba d:,i |/ka: 
k” auki sin [ne kaka hd: G:, a se-g 
|ne ||na hi ha? a se |Ja: Ikan au 
||Rha-ka tt ko:, a se-g |ne !kan si 
||ke:n|/ke:n ha. He e:, a-g |ne 
-mait, akan |xi: [/kdé |/ko a [ki he 
e:, ha [ne _/kati |xi: |/kdé |/ko ha 
||Ri; ta: ha |[k? ud: fo-6a e: |ki: 
tke. Hin |kut e:, ha |/a: |[/ke:n hi, 
au han k auki |Rweitan |[ke:n fo- 


/6a.’ 


12 


!ketan tai. Hin I!gaudbkan ha 
Inwa. Hin !gauékan ki thet |/a: ha 
!nwa auha enen. Hin |ni: ha, hin 
fkakan,‘I |/ka: .|/kwan a:, |[ki: 
fo:, hé: ti, he ¢ sin Akaki, ti e: ha 
Ru [Rw€ i /ka:.’ 


Sku ko:kan s4kaka Sku ko:, ‘I 
|[|ka: kan |ku a: k’auki kaka 
ka:; 9 sin ||na hi ha, n sin sa: 
|/ke:n [ki !kei tho ha. 


lku ko:kan >4kaka ha, ‘ Arréko 
/Rweja doro, a se arréko bu: |e |1 ; 
ta a [kw a |[k’oen |/khuttan{/khut- 
tan 6: a, hei [[ka: |/k’t: |/k0é fo hi, 
au han k” auki |/khéa tan !hammi. 
A se ||ka té @hokan _|/ka:n, a se 
|/ko sa: ke |t, yn sin [ki [hin n-ka 
@hokan _[/ka:n.’ 


Han tutu: !ku ko:,‘Tsa di ba: d, 
ak” auki kaka ka: G@:?’ Sku ko:- 
kon k” auki 4kakan, au han tatti e:, 
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shall help him, for he seems to 
have gofie to sit fast. Fot a man 
is like this when he sits fast.’ 


Another man agreed. This 
other said to him, ‘Why did our 
brother not speak to thee about it, 
that thou mightest have been with 
him? thou wouldst have held the 
other side of the stick and helped 
him dig. Then thou wouldst first 
have spit in thy saliva, and then he 
would afterwards spit in his saliva; 
for he was gathering /o-/6a, which 
kills people. That was what he 
went to dig up, though he was 
not accustomed to dig up /o-/6d.’ 


The (two) men set out. They 
follow his spoor. They follow it 
up to his body. They catch sight | 
of ‘him, they say, ‘ Our brother it 
is, sitting fast, just as we said that 
he would be.’ 


One says to the other, ‘Our 
brother is the one who did not tell 
me about it, that I might be with 
him, that I might come to teach 
him digging ! 


The other says to him, ‘ Quickly 
strike flint and steel, thou shalt 
quickly light a fire; for thou seest 
the snakes among which our 
brother sits fast, though he does 
not seem to feel fear. Thou 
shalt burn a fresh twig (of /o-/dd), 
thou shalt put fire by me, that I 
may take out my fresh twig.’ 


He asks the others, ‘ Why didst 
thou not tell me about it?’ The 
other does not speak, because his 
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ha ||Rhéi|/Rhéi |/R'e:ja, hin [ku kod 
Jkattu sin. !ku ko:ken Akaka !ku 
ko:,‘ Akay kudn [Ru tuté- //ka:, 
ta:, ha k” auki se 4Rakan, au akkan 
[kus se kam @pua |né: ha.’ 


Harn kui kup au fo-/6a e: !ku:, 
he e fo-[6a _|jka:n. !ku ko:kan kit 
fkukubbu tho fo-/6a e: Inwanna. 
tku ko a:, han !ku: |kam fo-/64 e: 
kui s4kup, han !ku: koitan |e: !ku 
ko: |nu/nutu:, han |xi: !aht |/Ro au 
!ku ko: tsaxditen. !ku ko:kan !kab- 
bakan 1i. 


!ku koskan |[xamki !kan [kam 
ha-ha-ka fo-|6a, han kd:itan |e: !ku 
ko: [nu[nutu, !ku ko-:kan [/x@:, han 
lkabbakan ui. !ku ko:kan tuppam 
/kam !Igwarra @pua, ha:n |/ka té |/a: 
@hvkan, han fo ko |i: !ku ko: !kaxu, 
han kaka !ku ko:, ‘!kanna ki aut 
||ka@: !kaxu-ka ti-ka ti ko:, 9 sin 
arroko [@ {hin i [[ka&: Igau; ta: 
fo:/6a [ku /ka: ha ; ta: a |/k’oen, 
t [kay -_/ka:ti !khoukan. Han 
arroko |a si |/Rakan|{/kakan !ku ko:. 
Han arréko xuruxuru |/kdé té |/a: 
/héd au |ku ko:-ka |/xaukan. 


Han kaka !ku ko:,‘A4 kod |i: i 
||k@: été, he e:, a _say |ne xanna- 
xanna tho au i [/ka: /kwalkwagan, 
ha !kwa!kwagan-ka |/xaukan se ||xam 
jhin; & sin auruxuru /G/G-ka ku:, i 
say [ne |/gwe:tan ha.’ Han !k’’o- 
kan !ku ko |k’a. |/khwitan|/khui- 
takan .taj.tai ui, au hin [ne wan 
ki tai fo-/6a _[k’waj, 
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teeth are closed, they are clenched 
together. The first man says to 
him, ‘Thou must not question 
our brother, for he can not speak, 
until thou hast first helped him.’ 


He sets fire to two twigs of /o- 
/6d which are new. The second 
man sets fire to the three pieces 
of /fo-/6d. The first man takes 
two pieces of /o-/6a which burn, 
he lets the two pieces smoke into 
the other man’s nostrils, he spits 
into the other’s eyes (which are 
open, but fixed). The other man 
starts. 


The second man also takes his 
own /fo-/6d, he lets it smoke into 
the other man’s nostrils, the other 
starts again. The first man takes 
off an. arrow point, he burns a 
twig, he sits cutting the other’s 
chest. He says to the second 
man, ‘Hold for me the skin of 
our brother’s chest on the other 
side, that I may quickly cut, letting 
out our brother’s blood, for the 
fo-/6@ is killing him; for thou 
seest, our brother is trembling now.’ 
He quickly cuts the other in haste. 
He quickly rubs the burnt wood 
into the other’s blood (the cuts). 


He says to the second man, 
‘Thou must cut our brother’s 
thighs, and make long cuts down 
our brother’s legs, that his legs’ 
blood may also come out; thou 
must rub (burnt wood) into all the 
cuts, that we may lead him.’ He 
cracks (the second and third fingers 
of) the other’s (left) hand, Snakes 
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come out (of the hole), and glide 
away taking the /o-/6d scent. 


(People do not kill these/o-/6d snakes, but let them alone, merely 
showing them to one another when they see them. These snakes do 
not go to a man who knows /o-/6d, he digs in peace, because he is a 
fo-/6G4 man. A man who digs /o-/6d cuts on the outside of both arms 
above the wrists, and rubs the burnt powder of the plant into the cuts. 
|/Rhabbo was told by a man whom he knew, not to dig /o-/6d himself, 
his arms being free from the accustomed marks cf a /o-/6d’s man,— 
/nu.-ka /G@/G@, i.e. the cutting of the Bushmen from the other side of the 
Orange River.—The /kt:-//ey are people who live by the Orange River on 
the Colonial side, who talk both Bushman and Koranna and dig up /fo-/6d 
on this side of the river. These pecple cut the backs of wrists as the 
jnu-ka !ke or Bushmen of the other side of the Orange River do. These 


cuts are called /nu:-ka /a/d.) 


Hin tutd !ku ko:,‘A xa: k” auki 
tan d se s4kakan, a- se-g [ne _tat, 
tata: a, ta: a _//Rwayn [ne .dabba-i; 
a_ tsaxditan-ta _dabba_dabbujakan 
-//kwan [ne k?wa team. Hin 
.//Rwan |ne k?uén a se-g [ne fka- 
kan, a se-g [ne _k3an tata a.’ 


!ku ko:kan kaka hi, ‘y tu kay 
_|/kwayn tan 9 se skakan; ukan 
.|/kway se ham !kantkan [kut: té 
9 !kwal/kwa:gan, hi se ku [nii:, he e:, 
n -|/Rwan |ne tata n ; he e:, u /ku-g 
|ne ||gwe:tan 9, 0 sin /ku-g [ne _tat 
tau ta: n /kwalkwa:gan. He e: 
n |ne .tai kui [nti[nti: i: ; he e:,u 
san [ne hau u |/a: !kan kwan au 
n, uu ka: |ne tai txe:tan. He e:, 
n san |ne k wi:, au ka tatti e:, 
||nety stn thin, autikan !Ran kwan 
aun. Td _|/Ruay sin duru ti //e ; 
u se ||gwe:tan ki /ko: //e 9, ta: 
/xuarre |/xamki ejay eyen, au hin 


They ask the other man, ‘ Dost 
thou not feel as if thou couldst 
talk, and walk, trying thyself, for 
thou dost open and shut the eyes; 
thine eyes opening seems to have 
become scft (his eyes were no 
longer fixed, but their lids could 
move easily). They seem as if thou 
wouldst speak, as if thou wouldst 
arise, trying thyself.’ 


The other says to them, ‘My 
mouth feels as if I might talk; ye 
shall first stretch out my legs (which 
had been drawn up as he sat), that 
they may loose their stiffness, then 
I will try myself. Ye shall lead 
me, that I may walk trying my 
legs. ‘Then I shall walk loosening 
the stiffness from them; then 
ye can loosen your grasp of 
me, when I walk easily. Then 
I will drink, when I feel that 
home is near, when ye loosen 
your grasp of me. For I must 
slowly arise and go; ye shall lead 
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tattie:, n k’’auki dé |/gu fo:, ta: 
 jku .déa lkwa: fo:, au kakon tatti 
e:,/nwin [ku dda fo: |[nein; p [kus 
sin lahdi |[kéd [/ho: aun enen, hd 
y sa: [/ke:n |e té fo-/6a a:.’ 


lke kuitakan ||gwe :tan hé ha ; hay 
kaka !ke kuitan, ‘ U koa: se !kan 
|/?wi: au yn |/Rin|[kin, u se [kan 
Skwailho n ; he é: n [ne !kwai!khe, 
i:. He e:, u-g [ne !kan tho n, 9 se 
stham @pua !khe: ku [nii: au 9 
||R’6é; hen [ne !hau, n _tat !kii, au u: 
|ne |[gwe:tan /kam, he e:, i-g |ne 
tam @pua _tai |/a, au u: tam @pua 
-tatjake. Ta: 7 !naunko |/k’izja, he 
ti hin e:, n [kwalkwagan _kau_kam, 
i:,au hin tatti e:,n sin [/R’t: fo:, hin 
tan 9 se —tai tau _!kaitan_lkaitan 
tin,’ 


Han 4kuitfkut-ja !kit. Ske kui- 
takan kaka ha, ‘A .kwan se !koa 
Ska |/kau té au !k?aui ; a se k auki 
Ixt!xi d. Iku ko:kan s4kakan, ‘n 
!kwalkwa:gan kan e: !naunko kau 
-kam, au hin tattie:, 9 sin |/k i: fo. 
1) -//kway se tai ku ta |i hi, he y 
[ne ta-+ hi; ta: hi !naunko ta sirrt- 
tan, au hin tatti, [xuarre /e: ta: n 
|nii[niidde. |/kéin se _!ham s4kam 
@pua |/ka kau hi, he e: y [ne ta:-4 
hi,i. He e:,n |ne ./ka:ti /nuobba ki 
|/a, au hi [né ta _/kam/kam, au ka 
tatti e:, n [ne _/ka:ti xerre.’ 


!ke kuitakan !hom ha, ‘n kan 
-[/kwan |[kwé: da.’ Hay kut- 
Hkwija !kit |/a:. 
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m2 thither, for the cold also ha 
entered my body, because I did 
not sit wrapped up, but I sat in 
the cold, for I felt that my kaross 
had been left at home; I had only 
slung on my bag to my body, 
when I came to dig putting /o-/6d 
into it.’ 

The others (the two man) help 
him up; he says to them, ‘ Ye must 
hold firmly at my arms, that ye 
may holding raise me up; then I 
shall stand upright. Then ye 
shall keepshold of me, that I may 
first stand stretching my back, and 
afterwards I shall walk forward, 
while ye gently make me walk, 
while ye lead me on, and then we 
go on gently. For I am still stiff, 
therefore my legs are trembling, 
because they feel that | sat fast, 
they feel as if I should fall down 
as I walk’ 


He staggers forward. The 
others say to him, ‘Thou must 
tread firmly upon the ground, thou 
must not drag thyself along.’ 
The other replies, ‘My legs are 
still trembling, because they feel 
that I sat fast. I must walk, making 
them warm, then I shall feel them, 
for they still feel chilled, because the 
cold is in my knees. The sun must 
first warm them a little, then I shall 
feel them in consequence. Then I 
shall soon walk briskly, when they 
(my legs) are fresh, when I feel 
that I shall soon walk easily.’ 


The others assent, ‘! will do so.’ 
He goes staggering forward. 
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!ku ko:kan kaka Iku ko:, ‘I 


||Ra:n tuko sin ka, i se tam @pua 
-taija ha, ha se !kam kam @pua 
ku [nii|nii:, au ||kdinja |karaka, au 
ha _tat |!a: au kammay; ta: !kau 
@pua _//kway !xo:wa, ha i sin Igaué- 
kan ki sa: ha Inwa, @:. He ti hin 
e:, t.san |ne di-tié: ha |ke:, td, i 
.|/Rwan sin _tai tau !kédse ha au 
kammay.’ 


lke tkuitakan tam @pua _tatja ha, 
hin tutu ha,‘A sin kaka si?’ thu 
kokan kaka hi, ‘n kay !naunko 
[[Rigja.’ tke kuitaken tutu: ha,‘A 
[t:9 té: ta?’ Han kaka lke kuitan, 
‘U kan _//kwayn taba akka 4 /i:, 
9 [t:n .|/Rwan |ne twat-i ; _k” aogan 
/kut e:, 9 [ne ta |[hin|/hinja,i:, au 
y tatit e:, n enen k auki _kaowa, hi 
sin |[né ta |i; he nk auki !naunko 
tat kéd ta [i hi; he e: n !kwalkwa- 
gan-ka !kwa:gan |ne [/kam, au ka:-g 
[ne .tat [/a:, hin e:, n enen -sa-g 
|ne [kamma, i:, au ka tatti e:, 9 
!kwalkwagan-ka !kwa:gan |ne ta |1. 
Ta: n !naunko Aku A~kwi:-i.’ 


lke kuitakan !hom ha, ‘A kay 
.[/kway /kwe: da, akan kaka st.’ 
Hin -tai [ko: [/a: au |/netn-ta _[kao. 
!ke kuitakan tutu: ha, ‘Akan |ne te: 
ta?’ Hay kaka !ke kutten, ‘yn 
kan _|/kwan [ne [kwe: ta, 9 k” auki 
[ne AkutAkuwi:-i, td, y -.//kway 
tan use [ne Ikan .kwan auy, 9 sin 
|ne |[i:, 9 -tat; td, np -//kway |ne 
tai txe:tan; n -//kwan tan n se-g 
|ne !kiiten, ta: y-ka .tat _//kway 
[ne ka | |st//2xt.’ 


tke kuitakan !hom ha, ‘y kay 
.||Rwan [Rwé: da.’ Hin !kan Rwan 
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One says to the other, ‘Our 
brother has asked us to take him 
gently along, until he has lost his 
stiffness, while the sun shines as 
he goes along on the way; for the 
little path is long by which we 
came following his spoor. There- 
fore we will do as ‘he tells us, for 
we will walk along taking care of 
him on the way.’ 


The others gently lead him, 
they ask him, ‘Canst thou speak 
to us?’ The other says to them, 
‘IT am still stiff.” The others ask 
him, ‘How is thy heart?’ He 
answers, ‘Ye treated my heart 
well, my heart is comfortable; 
coldness is what makes me feel 
lame, because I feel that my flesh 
is not warm so I do not feel warm, 
as I have not yet walked making 
it warm; when my legs’ bones 
become warm as I go along, then 
my flesh will be warm, when I 
feel that my lezs’ bones are warm. 
For I still stagger.’ 


The others concur, ‘ That is so, 
just as thou didst tell us.’ They 
draw near to the home hill: The 
others ask him, ‘How dost thou 
feel?’ He says to them, ‘I feel 
like this, I do not stagger, but I 
feel as if ye might loosen your hold 
of me, so that I might walk by 
myself; for I can walk briskly; I 
feel as ifI can return, for my 
going is strong.’ 


The other men agree, ‘I think 
so.’ They loosea their hold of 
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G@:. Hin !khaa [kam |/a: ha. Hin 
!kai |/a: ISkhwa:. !ke kuitakan 
kaka ha,‘ A _kwa: se _[/|guobbo a 
tu,ase .|/kuarri téu fo-[6d _/k’wat; 
he e:, a-g |ne tam @pua k?wé.i, ta: 
a |/kan-a; ase Sham |/e |/netn, he 
e:, a-g |ne .|/khwai [xdd/xdd a 
||Rhéi-|/Rhéi, au G@:; he e:, a say 
[ne [Rati k? wG |/wé:t:, i:, au a 
ham ha: G:, a:ta |i, ha [ki /xabba:. 
He ti hin e:, a-g |ne _/ka:ti k wa 
||wé:t. A _kwa: _san [ne kauki 
!kaunsinja [ha !khwe, ta:, a san 
[Rut fo: lahuobbakan ; ta:,a ki [a/a 
.[|Ra:n. Hee:a sin tham [ku [ki 
d-ka ||nein, |ha ka: Sham |ku 
lkwai; /a/& se Akam @pua |/ko: ; 
he e:, a-g [ne |i: ha; hin e:,.a-g |ne 
|@:n |ha-ka ||/netn, au @hokan e:, si 
/@: at:; hin e:,ase _taba [hai:. 


~ 


!ku ko:kan .|/guobbo ha tu; hay 
k?wé:t. Hin tai |hin |/a: au 
!khwa: tu |/kat, hin /kuitan !kei |/a: 
|[nein.- Hin sue:n. |[aitikan d ha 
G:. !ke kuitakan Akaka ha |ha, ‘ Si 
kan |ku |/a:, /hay |[k't: fo:,au hay 
|(k6é fo: [/khewitan|/khwitan, au |/ka 
tu; au ha a: k’ auki kaka, si-ta 
!ku ko: se |[na hi ha. Han k’'6:4 
[ku wut, han tat, au sitan 


hk” auki enna.’ 


|atttken thom, ‘I _//kway ki e: si 
n /kwé: da, tie:, ha déa |/ayn |/k'i: 
fo:. YQ -//kwan ka, u [ku [kuéi 
/ki. 1) Sham |ni /ke:, ta: ha d: ka 
[hi |[ka |/kb& ke |i, he e: n & [ne 
Adan (hin, 9 a: [ne kun.’ 
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him. They walk just in front of 
him. They go down to the water. 
The others say to him, ‘Thou 
must rinse thy mouth in order to 
spit out the /o-/6d scent, then thou 
must drink a little, for thou art 
hungry; thou shalt first go home, 
then thou shalt bite, strengthening 
thy teeth with meat; then thou 
shalt drink plentifully later, when 
thou hast first eaten hot meat 
that has soup. After that thou 
canst drink plentifully. Thou 
must not sit to windward of thy 
wife, but thou must sit to leeward; 
for thou hast new cuts. Therefore 
thou must first have a hut of thy 
own, thy wife must first be alone, 
until the cuts become dry; then 
thou must cut her. Then thou 
must sleep in thy wife’s hut with the 
twig with which we cut thee; with 
that thou shalt treat thy wife.’ 


The other man rinses his mouth; 
he drinks. They go away fromthe 
water pit, they return and reach 
home. They sit. The woman 
gives him meat. The others say 
to his wife, ‘We went, husband sat 
fast, while he sat among snakes at 
the hole’s mouth; because he was 
the one who did not tell, so that 
one of us might be with him. He 
arose, he went off, without our 
knowing anything about it.’ 


The woman assents, ‘ We thought 
so, that he had gone and stuck fast. 
I thought that ye would do just so. 
I now see your friend, for he is 
the one who makes fire for me, and 
then I arise, I warm myself,’ 
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Cursing. 
By /hankass?o. 
(L. VIII.-31. pp 8741-8743) 


Jeam-ka !k?e-ta__|[k’ao//k’ao 
.//Rwan /R’watja. ~Hi ta, ‘_!k?o: 
akan !kwt,’ au “hi |/k’ao Sku ko:. 
“Hi sd ka, “/nu kw.’ 


“Hi |/xamki ka, ‘~/a:,’ au ~hi 
[|R’ao tku ko:, ‘-/a:, a kay |/nau, 
a kau ka a ~/kukan, a ad xau k ua 
thannuwa ?’ 


!ku ko: ~ku, ‘~/nu !kwi we, d ka 
n |Inau, a kau kaa ~|a:?’ 


Lku ko: ~ku, ‘~!k&ja -!khan [kam 
Je a.’ 

Lku ko: a, ha ~ku, ‘-a ki [kam 
files d, ta: a k’au dda k wit 
hannuwa.’ 

Lku ko: “ku, ‘~lku: [hin we, a kan 
|[nau, a kau ka a~/a:?’ 


i/k’aol//k’ao dé a, hay [kw |[ke- 
||Réja t {wen e: ~!ku:,!ku ko:kan |ku 
||k’ao Iku ko: ki /kukan. 


The Busnmen’s (modes of) cur- 
singare many. They say, ‘Grave 
Man,’ when they curse another 
man. They also say, ‘Departed 
one.’ 


They also say, ‘ Be kiJled,’ when 
they curse another man,‘ Be killed, 
dost thou think thou shalt not die, 
thou who dost not act nicely?’ 


That other exclaims, ‘O Departed 
one, dost thou think that thou wilt 
not be killed?’ 


The former exclaims, ‘ * * * * be 
upon thee.’ 


That other exclaims, ‘ Death be 
upon thee, for thou dost not act 
nicely.’ 

The former exclaims, ‘O hatch 
out, dost thou think, thou wilt not 
be killed?’ 


This cursing resembles things 
which hatch out, the one curses 
the other that he may die. 


. Bewitchment. 
By /han=kass?o. 
(L. VIII.-11. pp 7009* and 7010") 


-/kittan™ /kittan, 

Hap thau |jxe:, au hay tatti e:, 
||kuanna ~@ |ne é, he |/xe: [ne se 
-/[khou t:. He hi [ne “hi [/xe:-ta 


The name of a little black bird. 


It bewitches the ants’ chrysalides, 
when it feels summer is there, and 
they fly out. Then they eat the’ 
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~/koro, au |/xe:-ta !khoa: a katiwu. 


Skwi !hau, !ku ko: se tan-a. Hay 
/gabbetan-i au wat-ta !kwagan, au 
han !hau !ku ko:. He tikan e:, 
han_lgabbetan-i au wai-ta !kwagan, 
!ku ko: se .tan-@ d ha, au han tatti 
e:, ha _tan-t. !ku kokan a |khi:. 


flying ants, when the ants’ rain has 
fallen. 


A man makes a charm, that ano- 
ther may miss (his aim). He 
throws springbok bones to bewitch 
the other. That is why he throws 
springbok bones, that the other may 
miss like he does, because he misses. 
The other kills. 


SPECIAL SPEECH OF ANIMALS AND MOON 
USED BY THE |XAM BUSHMEN 


From material collected by 
Dr. W. H. I. BLEEK and Miss L. C. LLOYD between 1870 and 1880 
Edited by D. F. BLEEK 


A curious feature of Bushman Folklore is the peculiar speech attri- 
buted to certain animals and to the Moon. It is an attempt at imitating 
the shape or position of the mouth of the animal in question. As a rule 
all clicks are changed either into other special clicks, or into other con- 
sonants. In the following pages examples of these peculiar speeches 
are given, interlined with the same words translated into ordinary 
Bushman speech. 


The simplest kind of animal speech is that attributed to the Blue 
Crane. This bird is the Mantis’s sister, and plays a part in several 
stories. In one very short tale her peculiar speech is given, in which 
tt is added to the first syllable of almost every word. 


The Blue Crane’s Speech 
Dictated by //khabbo, a Bushman frum the Strontbergen 
(B. XXIV.-pp 2266-2271) 
!kwi-/ka:gan kaka hi /ka:gan, ‘/hau hi, i |/a: ||gaud sty !kt: ~/ke: 
Girls said to each other, ‘Let us go and sit in the shade of that 


kan !khe, ha-ka _!kann, ta: ha a: tt?ammuwa, ha a:-ka_ _!kann so ta 

camelthorn, its shadow, for it-is in full leaf, its shadow seems to be 

serritan. I se |/a twat i /ka:gan [nan,1 se ha,i /ka:gan @muin.’ 

cool. We will inspect each other’s heads, we will eat each other’s lice. 

“/k?o:gan stkakan, ‘n kattan katt, n sett |/natt hi ut, ut sett |/att 
‘n kan ka, n se |ina hiu, u se |fa 

The Blue Crane said, ‘I do wish, (that) I may be with ye, (that) ye may 

twatatt kett, ta:t @moattan doatt ts%tt /kott » |natt. Ut sett 

tudja ke, ta: @muty d6a™ 1927 URE ap nase Use 

louse me, for the lice do biting hurt my head. Ye shall 

!kwarakan att kett  |natt.’ 

!kwarakan a: ke 9 |na:.’ 

eat (the lice) for me of my head.’ 


’ 
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Han tkhou tkann ||k’e: |[hittan, han kaka !kaukan, ‘/nott hi:, ttt 
‘Inau hi:, 1 
She gathered together the girls, she said to the children, ‘ Let usgo, we 
[nett |/ott hatt !keitt, t-g [natt sett |/att //gaud settan hatt.’ 
|ne |je ha Ski:, i |ne se |ja |/gaudésin ha 
go to that camelthorn, that we may go to sit in the shade of it.’ 


Hin tact !ket [/a: ~lki:, hin |[gaud sin. !k?o:gan 
‘They went to the camelthorn, they sat inthe shade. [he Blue Crane 
stkaka !kwa, ‘m @att@atide wett, sdéttan /kott satt, att sett 
‘m @a@aide we, ss¢één |ko: ss?a,a_ se 
said to a child, ‘O my granddaughter, sit nearby, that thou mayst 


karatat tett yn |natt, tatt » |natt /kwit _doatt tatt !naut!nauttan 
karaka ke n /|na:, ta: y |na: [ku dda ta !nau!nauiigan 
examen for me my head, for my head feels swarming 


aut @mottan arr arr, hatt _ddatt !kott |/kott-!khett n |/natt. Att 
au @muin a: a, ha .déa JIko: |/kau !khe ny |na:. A 
with these lice, which are all over my head. Thou 

sett _ddatt ts?stt /xitt tatt kett @muittan.’ 

se dda tsi: Ini: ta ke = =@muin.’ _ 

shalt biting destroy for me the lice.’ 


The use of ¢ is also attributed to the Ostrich, only this bird is 
supposed to have changed the clicks into ¢’s. An explanation of the 
reason why the Ostrich doves not click was given as a note to the following 
story, which gives examples of this peculiarity of speech. 


(L. VIII.-30. pp 8628r. and 8629r.) 


Téi Jenni |/kway k” auki -!xowa, ta:, hi /ku taurotauro ; hin [ku e 
The Ostrich’s tongue is not long, for it is round; it is 
!kwa; hip k”aukt |{ke/[k&a tfuen kutten |e/enn, he !xolxoka, 
bone; it does not resemble the tongues of other things which are long, 

ta:, tét /enni [ku kuerrekuerre. He tikan e:, téi k” auki ta ‘+, i. 

for the Ostrich’s tongue is round. Therefore the Ostrich does not click. 

He tikan e:, téi hd dd ‘ttuéi da, hay tte:,’ au ha e !kwi, hay |ne 
“kwei da, han |k’e:,’ 

Therefore the Ostrich formerly ‘dus it poke,’ when it was human, it 
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“ttuéi da, hay tt?e:.’ Hay /kw-g jne !gumm, au hd |ne e tdi. 
‘/Rwét da, han |k’e:.’ 

‘dus it poke.’ It calls (roars), when it is an Ostrich. 
Téi-ta /ka:kakan e: -!khauru. 

The hen Ostriches are those which trill. 


T fuen-ta-ku _ha 64 e !k?e, |/khetan|/khetan |[/xamki. 
All things (that is living creatures) were once people, the beasts of 
prey also. 


The Ostrich and +kainjatara 
Dictated by /hankass?o 
(L. VIII.-30. pp 8628-8636) 


(The kainjatara is a small yellow bird, numerous in Bushmanland 
and also seen at the Cape. The kainjatara was once a man.) 


fkainatara _[|kwan ha 6a !|/Rhd:é ss?0 ha |kagan, téitan 
The kainjatara once sat among his companions, the Ostrich 
|ne [kwen !k?at ssa: !kRhwa:. Toi [ne |kwen, au hin |hd !houwa. 
descended to the water to dip up. The Ostrich dipped up, while they sat. 
Tot [ne ~/ku !kwitan, toi [ne _.|kammain. Toitan _ha /ne kui, 
The Ostrich put away the eggs, the Ostrich loaded herself. The Ostrich 
said, 
‘ne t?e: u ti te: ss?0:, ha ne ssa tann tuatuatja nho tt?e n.’ 
‘Ine [k’e ju !kwit |ke: ss?o:, ha |ne ssa !konn !kwalkwatja tho |/e yn. 
Say to the man sitting yonder, that he shall come to help me up.’ 
Ikeetan ha |ne kit, ‘Au !kwi d: a?’ ‘K”auki, k”auki, k”? aukt, 
The people said, ‘To this man?’ ‘No, no, no, 
twit te: ss?o:, han tu d yn tt?e: ha, ha se ssa: tann tuatuatja 
!kwi [ke: ss?o:, han |/ku dy /k’e: ha, ha se ssa: !kann !kwalkwaya 
the man sitting yonder, he is the one of whom I speak, he shall come to 
nho tt?e y.’ !ketan hd [ne ~||xd, hin kuti, ‘Au !kwi d: a?’ ‘K”auk, 
tho [le n. 
help me up.’ The people again said, ‘To this-man?’ No, 
tut te:, ha kauki é:, ta: twi té ttau sso ha é.’ 
!kwi |ke:, ha k’ auki é:, ta: !kut [ke !kaun ss?o0, ha é.’ 
that man he is not; for the man yonder sitting in the middle he is.’ 
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!k®etan hd |ne kui, ‘Au !kwi d: a?’ ‘f, t, t:, twi tte: a, ha se 
ef t, 4:, /kut /ke: a, ha se 
The people said, ‘To this man?’ Yes, yes, yes, that man, he shall 
tann ttuai nho tt?e .’ 
kann !kwaija tho |/e n. 
help me up.’ _ 
He ti hin e:, ~kainjatara ha jne tai u ssa:, han |ne tat 
Therefore kainjatara rose up and came, he went 
Ikhe ssa ha. He 4kainjatara _ha [ne ~/ket ha ~|/ku, hay ha |ne kui, 
up to her. And +kainjatara took hold of her arm, she said, 
‘ne “takki, n ssin tu a: ttetten au a “ttt. He ha ha |ne ~/k& 
‘Ine |ka ki, n sin [ku a: !kalkann au a ~|/Ri.’ 
‘Leave hold of me, that I may hold by thy arm.’ And she took hold of 
fkainjatara ~|/ku, han |ne |ku kui Anuau (kam |/a kainjatara. Hay 
-kainjatara’s arm, she snatched up Fkatmgatara, She 
ha /ku-g [ne ~!kuxe [hin katnjatara, au hay ~!khai |/kho ha. 
ran away with =4kainjatara, while she carried him on her bosom. 
Han ha |ne |/nau, !kee !gabbeta ki [ja ha, hay _ha |ne ta, 
Whert the people threw sticks after her, she sang, 


‘-Nou,xau _dabbetan tud, ‘/nou, u xau _/gabbetan /khwa:, 

U tte., U |ke:, 

Dabbetan tud. _/gabbetan !khwa:.’ ; 
~Nou, xau .dabbetan tud, ‘ Grant that ye do not throwing break 
U tte:, Your companion, 
.Dabbetan tud.’ Throwing break.’ 


Au !ketan |ku _!gabbetan ti e:, ha sin |/a:, i:, au ha 
While the people threw sticks at the place where she had been, she 
/ku “i |/a: au ti é; lke /kut _!gabbetan ti e:, 
really went to this place; the people threw sticks at the place where 
hd sin |Ja:,i:, auhd |kw ~|//xd, ha kui ~sudijdu ~!xuonnt, ha [ku ~% |/a: 
she had been, while she again turned slanting aside, she really went 
au ti é. 
to this place. 
He ti hin e:, hd ka, 
Therefore she sang, 
"Nou, xau .dabbetan ttud: ‘j/nou,u xau !gabbetan !khwa:, 
U tte:, U |Re:, 
-Dabbetan ttud:. ./gabbetan !khwa:’ 
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“Nou, xau dabbetan ttud: ‘Grant that ye do not throwing break 
U tte:, ep Your companion, 
-Dabbetan ttud:.’ Throwing break.’ 


He tikan e: ha ha ne |/ay kuerre, han |ne tdi |/a:, tdi !khe |Ja |/neiy. 

Then she left off running, she walked along, walking reached home. 
Hay hd |ne |/ay ~!ka |/kho Akainjatara au Akaritan. Hay hd (ne kui, 
She went and put down +kainjatara by Yolk. She said, 
‘A nhay tte: a; y ttway tatti, a ttwan ttueitay totdd u ssiy tu-g ne 
‘A lhay /ke: a; 9 -//Rway tatti, a _|/kwan |kweitan kokdd u sin |ku-g |ne 
“There is thy husband; because thou art always like as if ye should be 
ttuét u, u koa: tu-g ne ttéd th e: tt?uai, au u ne nhauwa.’ 
/kuwét u, u koa: /ku-g |ne |/khéd ti e: !kwai, au u |ne !hauwa.’ 
thus, ye are like one thing, when ye are sitting down.’ . 


Hay k? auki /e: ta: tu, ha .|/kwan tatti e: ~!xwe-//na-sso-!kwi /ku. 
She (Yolk) was not in the shell, for she felt she was one of the Early 
Race. 
Han |ku e !kwt, toi @puaxaiten |ne 6. Toi [ne dd téi 
She was a person, the Ostrich’s daughter she was. The Ostrich made her 
@puaxai G:. He tikan e:, tdi [ne /ki ssa: kainjatara. Td 
daughter of her. Therefore the Ostrich brought ~kainjatara. The 
Ostrich 
_|[/kwan e !kwi. kainjatara kainja, karitakan |ka-inja. Tdi, 
was aperson. kainjatara was yellow, Yolk was yellow. The Ostrich 
_|[Rwan [ku ~/k@i Akainjatara, ha se |/a ~a ha @puaxat & Akainjatara ; 
caught hold of 4kainjatara, that she might go and givelhim to her daughter ; 
ta: A~kainjatara |/khod ha @puaxai. He tikan e:, tdi ~ [kei 
for kainjatara resembled her daughter. Therefore the Ostrich caught 
hold 


tkainjatara, ha se |[a “a ha @puaxat & f~kainjatara, fkaritan G 
of kainjatara, to give to her daughter Akatnatara, to Yolk 


Skainjatara. Toi @puaxai [key e Raritan. 
kainjatara. The Ostrich’s daughter’s name is Yolk. 
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The speech of the Tortoise is characterised by changing the clicks; 
and some other initial consonants into labials. We have an example of 
it in the following fragment of a story, belonging to the myths of the 
Lions who are stars. 


The Lions and the Tortoise 


Dictated by /alkunta 
(B. XIV. pp 1362-1392) 


||kh@:n ||nau, au !gdé:tan [xabbe: /hin au ||nein, |/kha:y 
The Lion does this, when the Tortoise goes seeking eggs from 
home, the Lion 
|ni: ha, au hay Jattan |xabbe: |/a:, |/kha:n |nt: ha, au hap 
sees it, as it trots out to hunt eggs, the Lion sees it, as it 
!kutta |/a:, au hay Jattan |xabbe: |/a:, au han !kutta |/a, au 
singing goes, as it trots out hunting, as it goes singing, as 
!nuattakan !khe |[a. Han kaka //a:, au hay tatti e:, Igdé /ku e; 
the bow arrives. It talks away, for it feels it is a tortoise; 
ha [ku /ki ha-ha-ka ~kakankakan, han k’’auki kakan au ha |erri, 
it has its own language, it does not talk with its tongue, 
ta ha [ku >kakan au ha tu-ka té. He ti hin e:, ha |ku +kakan 
but it talks with its mouth’s skin. Therefore it talks 
Inum |/kéd ha tu, i. Heti hin e:, ha ppu ppé: bba, han ppaken, 
ha |ku /kwé: /ka, hay kakan, 
inside its mouth. Therefore, it does like this, it talks, 
au han tatii e:, ha tu-ka tui e: //kau ta: ha tu |/kaié, hi /kw e. 
for its mouth’s skin is that which lies upon the inside of its mouth. 
Hay !kuttan, ‘muttappom “pe: bbha:, muttappam ~pe: bbha:.’ 
‘Inuaitan ~!khe |/a, Inuattan ~!khe [la:. 

It sings, ‘The bow arrives, the bow arrives.’ 


He ti hin e: |/khd: |ne !ahdtta, au hay !attan |xabbe |/gauéja 
Therefore the Lion goes round, as it trots out hunting, seeking 
|/a: /au tot Inod. |/kha: |ne Ikhe |e, ||kha:-ko:kan [ne kaka |/kha:-ko, 
for the ostrich spsor. The Lion arrives, one Lion says to the other Lion, 
tie: hi se ts®: [kao Igdé:. !gdé:tan kaka |/kha:, 
that they must bite breaking the Tortoise. The Tortoise tells the Lion, 
ti e: |[kha@: se ts?i: [kao ha, |/kha: se a: !kuko: 
that the Lion must bite breaking it, the Lion must give the other (Lion) 
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le6é Ikhus-/u, ka se [[xam ha: hi. ||kha: |kus Ik’be 

the Tortoise loin’s root, that he may also eat it. The Lion retorts to 

Ig6é:, ti e: Ig6é:-@ua |ku a, ha ha |kw se konn tho ha, 

the Tortoise, that it is a little Tortoise, one he will swallow down, 

au ha {ku Aurru. Hay !kii |/a:, han /ké-i !gdé:, han !num tho ha, 

while it is whole. He goes forward, he seizes the Tortoise, puts it in 
his mouth, 


hay konn tho ha, au hay !ka¥fa ha !ohai ha-ka |/khwai. Hay konn !khe, 
he swallows it down, then he again slings on his quiver. It stands 
swallowed, 

hay sukkon |/Raitan ||kha@: |na:, hay ||kdo !khe ||kha: !kii:-ka /kommin. 

it jumps up onto the Lion’s head, it stands above the Lion’s eyebrows’ 
hair. 

!e6€:jakan AkakanA~kaka |/kdo !khe |/kha: !kit:, hay kaka |/kha:, 

The Tortoise speaks standing above the Lion’s eyebrows, it says to the 
Lion, 

‘ PG:-we:, mma: hi,i pphu, i mma: k?uG, i se pphen bbaué 

*|[Rh@:-we, [na hi, i Ixu,i [/a: k? ud, i se |/k’0én |/gaué 

“O Lion, let us go to the water, go to drink, that we may look seeking 

pam-ka me:-ta mimmi,i se ppxerri hi.’ 

/xam-ka !?e-ta ||/nei//nein, i se [xorri hi.’ 

Bushmen’s huts, that we may steal up to them.’ 


!g6é:jakan kaka ||kha:, ‘a se ppenn mha: hi, ha ppi a: ppija, 
‘a se !kann |na: hi, ha !kwi a: !kwizja, 
The Tortoise tells the Lion, ‘ Thou shalt take out for us, that big man, 
ha kéd ppu:wa, i se ppunna; u se k” auki ppxerri k’ eink” ein, 
ha koa |/ku:wa, i se !khuy ha; use k? auki |xorri k’ eink” ein, 
he will be fat, we will go behind him; ye will not steal up deceiving, 
(though) 
use ppamppa ppxerri. Me se k” auki tu i mmummiintu, ta: 
u se tam@ua /xorrt. l2e se k?auki tu i Inulnintu, ta: 
ye will gently steal up. People will not hear with their ears, but 
ppi a: ppai tumma ta G: mmummiintu, ha pumm-i au bba: ; han 
tkwi a: !kwai tumma ta G@: !nulnintu, ha tum-i au ~//ga:; hay 
one mun lies listening with his ears, he is listening at night; he 
kh” auki ppe:nja, ta: ha ppenn, hay ppéppe: phin a: ts?axeiten, hay ppum-i 
k” auki @oénja, ta: ha @0én hay !kué!kwe: [hin a: ts?axeitan, hay tumm-+ 
does not sleep, for he sleeps peeping out of his eyes, he is listening 
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mein pphappha, au hay tatti e:, ha ppakka ppherri: é, 
||nein ||ka//ka, au hay tatti e:, ha |/kwakka Skerri: e, 
inside the hut, for he feels that he is a sensible grown-up person, 


ha ppenna bba:. 
ha Senna |/ga:. 
he knows the night. 


He ti hin e:, ha ppumm & ppauken. Paukaken ppm e ppenja, 
He ti hin e:, ha tumm G !kaukan. !kaukakan |kuw e: @oéwa, 
Therefore he listens for the children. The children are asleep, 


pperriten a: mmenna bba:, ha a ppakka bba:, au hay tatti e: 

!kerrttan a: s4enna ||ga:, ha a |/kwakka ||/ga: au han tatti e: 

the grown-up is the one who knows the night, he understands the night, 
because 


haa: tai bba:. Hay ppumm-i au bba:, hay ppumm-i bba:ga kworrtkworri:, 
ha a: tdi |/ga:. Han tumm-iau |/ga:, han tumm-i |/ga:-ga kwarrikwarrt:, 
he walks at night. He is listening at night, to the night’s dangers, 
au han tatti e:, ha e pperri:, ha mmenna tsa a: tdi bba:. 

au hay tattt e:, ha e !kerri:, ha enna t.?a a: tdi |/ga:. 

because he is a grown-up person, he|knows the thing which walks at night. 
Ha ppumma ppa:, ti e: ppéppe: tainja tin bba:, ha ha 

Ha tumma ta., ti e:, |/ké//ke: tdinja tin |/ga:, ha ha 

He lies listening whether a beast of prey is walking about at night, it 


ppouwa bbaué ts?a a: ha ka ppa ha&:au bba:-ka tai, 
!khouwa |/gaué ts?a a: ha ka [ka ha: au |/ga:-ka tdi, 
smelling seeks a thing which it can kill and eat on the night’s walk, 


ha-ha-ka .ha au bba:. He ti hin e:, ha ka tdinja tin bba: i, 
ha-ha-ka ha au |/ga:. He ti hin e:, ha ka tdinja tin |/ga: i, 
its going at night. Therefore it is wont to walk about at night, 


au ha kaha se ppu: a G: mmufu, ha se ppu: mimin @odi; ha se 
au ha ka ha se !khou a @: |nunu, ha se !khcu ||nei//nein /k’uat; ha se 
for it wants to smell with its nose, to smell the hut’s scent; it will 


pphorri min, ha se ppi a ppi, ha se bbdbbitan ti tai ppi, 

/xorrt |/nein, ha se /ki a !kwi, ha se !gabbe:ten ti tat !kwi, 

steal up to the hut, it will get a man, it will throwing make the man go, 
pptja sin mma: kay ppu tin, ha pu:xe ppuyn hdd, ha poen ppi 

!kuya sin [ja: kay !ku: tin, ha !kuxe !kun hd ha |/k’0éy !kwi. 

the man will go and fall down, it runs behind, it sees the man. 
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He ti hin ¢:,-ha pparrukon sutton ho ppt, i, ha pu:xe ti phin ppt, ha 

He tt hin e:, ha !karrokan suttan ho !kwi, i, ha !ku:xe ti [hiy !kwi, ha 

Then it snatches up the man, it runs off with the man, it 
pu:xe ku ppuppu-sin bba:, ha ppu:xe ppdé ho bba: e: mhodka, au mme 
tku:xe ku Akubbu-sin ||ga:, ha !ku:xe ||k6é ho ||ga: e: [hodka, au !2e 
runs penetrating the night, it runs into the night’s blackness, while other 
kwita mme ppija mma ha ts®é:, au ha mme puxe phin mei ppukko. 
kwita |ne !kui:ja |[na ha ts?é:, au ha |ne !kuxe |hin nt: !kuko:. 
men call behind its back, while it runs away carrying off the man. 
Ha mme pu:xe tt tdija, ha mme mma: ppu: ppe, ha mme pe:nja, hay tdi, au 
Ha |ne !ku:xe ti tdija, ha |ne [/a: !kou !khe, ha |ne te:nj2, hay tai, au 
It runs along, it goes and stops, it lies down, it walks on, as 
hay mhei ~ppa:, au hay mhei ti mma ppt, mhei ppam bba: ppuppi:. Hay 
hay !ahéi |/a:, au hay !ahé ti |/a: !kwi, !ahéi /kam |/a: /kubbi:. Hay 
it goes carrying, as it goes carrying the man into the bushes. It 


_ ppakon, mhet ti ppe: ppt au ppuppi: ppaié, han ppd:é ti ppi au 
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stkakan, Jahéi ti fe: !kwi au !kubbi: |/kaié, han |/ké:é ti !kwi au 
talks, carrying the man into the bushes’ middle, it puts the man down in 
ppuppi: ppaié, han mme hi: ppt. en-en, han mme ppuy ppt-ta ssoén. 
/kubbi: '/katé, han |ne hi: !kui en-en-, han |ne !kun !kixt-ta ssoéy. 
the bushes’ middle, it eats the man’s flesh, it devours the man’s fat. 

Mmei kwitan m@hammi tdi au ~ppa:, au hin tatti e:, ppd: san 

le: kuttan !hammi tdi au |/kha:, au hin tatti e:, |/kha: say 

Other people walk in fear of the Lion, for they feelthat the Lion may 
pxa:, “ppG: se: hi, au “ppd: mme gauwa ppuko-, “ppa: s1 se 
|/x@i:, |/kh@: se: hi, au [[kha: [ne gauwa !kuko:, |/khd: st se 
again come to them, when the Lion approaches another (man), the Lion will 
ppi a ha, “ppd: se pxd, “ppd: pu:xe ti pehinja, au mmei pita 
[ki a ha, |/khG: se |/xG, |/kha@: !ku:xe ti [hin ha, au !?e: kwita 
seize him, the Lion will again run away with him, while other people 
mme pxd, hi ppija ppum mma ha, Au hay mme mhéi ppi ppummu-sin 
Ine ||x@, hi !kwi:ja !kuy |/ha had. Auhay |ne lanéi !kwt Akubbu-sty 
again call behind him. Meanwhile he carries off the man, penetrating the 
bba:, bba: se te:n ha tsi:, mme: se k” auki mm ha. 
[|ga:, ||ga: se te:n ha tsi:, !?e: sek aukt [ni: ha. 
night, that the night may cover his back, that jeople may not see him. 
Au ha ppu i: ppdé: hod bba:, mme kwitakan ppu mme panna ppt ha tst: 
Au ha |ku i: |[/k6é: hdd |/ga:, !?e: kuitakan /ku-g |ne [kanya [ki ha tst 
While he thus goes into the night, other people are throwing at his back 
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au ppi, au han ppum mme kan mPhéi ppa:, au ppau tsi:, au hin ppatti e:, 
au fi, au han [Ru-g |ne tan !ahéi |/a:, au !kau tsi:, au hin tatti e:, 
with fire, while he tries to carry away to the back of the hill, for they feel 
ppuko sin pphorri:ja mme: bba:, au ~ppa:n mmum “ta: ha, 
!kuko sin |/xorri:ja je: ||ga:, au |/kha:y !num ~ta: ha, 
the other is disappearing into the night, while the Lion holds him in his 
mouth, 
au ha ppd: tu ppaié, ppa:n ppw ppu-xe tau tsé:-i ha, ppadn ppm ppu:xeja 
auha |[khd: tu |/kaié, ||/khd:n [ku !ku:xe tau tsé:-iha, |/khd:y |ku !ku:xga 
inside the Lion’s mouth. The Lionruns biting him, the Lion runs along 
ki tau tsi: ppu:kan ha. Au ppdn ppu:xe mma ha han mme ppam ui ha tu, 
ki tau tsi: [Ru:kan ha. Au |[/Rha:n !Ru:xe |/a: ha, han |ne /kam u:iha tu, 
biting himto death. Asthe Lionruns off with him, he opens his mouth, 
au ppan tatti e:, ha tauko pphorri:-i, au ppd:kan tatti e: a 
au |/kha:y tatti e:, ha tauko |/korri:-i, au |/kha:n tattt e: a 
and the Lion feels that he is going along screamiag, and the Lion feels that 
ha kway mme ppe:n-da, han kwan mme tauko @parrakan-i. 
ha kwan |ne [/kwé:-da, han kwan [ne tauko !karrakan-i. 
he is acting like this, he is going along snatching. 
He ti hin e:, ppa:n tsi: ppu-:ka i, ha se bbou, ta mme: kwitan 
He ti hin e:, |/khd:n tsi |[ku:ka i, ha se 4gou, ta: !?e: kwitan 
Therefore the Lion bites him to death, that he may be quiet, for 
other people 
San pu:xe ppaiti ppa:, au hi ppum-i ppuko.’ 
san !ku:xe !xaitt [|kha@:, au hi tum-i !kuko.’ 
would run after the Lion, if they heard the other.’ 


In the speech of the Ichneumon, the clicks are changed into 
palatals and compound dentals and sibilants. We have an example ot 
this peculiarity in a speech given by the Ichneumon, after his grandfather, 
the Mantis, had punished the Mierkats for cutting up his pet eland 
by depriving them of their possessions. 


The Ichneumon’s Speech 
Dictated by //khabbo 
(B. XXIV.- pp 2251-2255) 
|nt:tan Akakan, ‘ ts?e, ts?e, y t fain ts?arruxu, kwa: kay dje djits?a dde, 
“tkhe, !khe, » !kdin !arruxu, _kwa: ka [ne di tsa dde, 
The Ichneumon says, ‘ Look, look, what my grandfather Mantis has 
done, 


—— 
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hin e:, ts?e e: hi k” auki tse ts?wei, tfa: ts?a:-ga en-ka ku: ts?u e: 

hin e:, !2e e: hi k” auki se _//kwei, ta: sa:ga en-ka ku: [kw e: 

hence these people shall not chew (flesh), for all the eland’s flesh which 
tsyauwa hie: a. Ts?a: kay tyj’e: a, ha tsjuwa, ha _ts?au-gu tswan ts?o 
[|hauwa, hie:a. Sa kan ~/ke: a, ha |[ku:wa, ha _!kao-gu |/kwan ss?o 
was hanging up is here. That eland was fat, so the Mierkats seem to be 
k' wa: G-ka ts?oén. Hin ts?u e: ss?o, ts2a: ts2e au ts?xorre:, tfa: 
k”wa: G-ka sswen. Hin /kw e: ss?o, /a: !khe au |xorre, ta: 

crying about its fat. They are likely to be killed with cold, for 
dsjyidsjyi-ta ku: ts? e:, ts? arruxu ts? ts?a: hi. Dya: a han ts?u a: 
ts?yits?yi-ta ku: /ku e:, !arruxu |ki ss?a hi. |/na: a han [ku a: 

all their things the Mantis has brought here. This krieboom which 
ts?urrin jahin ss?i-ta djin, ha ts?weits?wei e: ts?u e: djauwa ha, tja: 
!korrin [@hin si-ta |/nein, ha |/khwai//khwai e: /kw e: [/hauxa ha, ta: 
grows out at our hut, is that on which these quivers are hanging, for: 
dja: dje ts?u-gan dje tsuitan sse au ts?a a: ha-ga ts?aiitsat, 

[|na: |ke |Ru-g [ne !kucitan!khe au saa: ha-ka th?auth?au, 

the krieboom stands white because of this eland’s fat lumps (inside ribs) 
hé tsu tsod djweidjweitan. Hin tswan ts@o ts?an tsxwein, tsa tsottan- 
he [ku [kod !gwei!gweitan. Hin |/Rway ss?o tan !kwein, ta. !kottan- 
which resemble boulders. They apparently feel angry, for the white 
tsottan e: hi ts? e: ts@auwa, ts?atra hin ts?auwa.’ 

/kottan e: hi |ku e: |[hauwa, !kavra hin |/hauwa.’ 

karosses are those which hang, still they are hanging.’ 


farruxu is a second name for the Mantis, also sometimes applied 
to his wife, the Dassie. 


A note states that, ‘the Mierkats, don’t cry with tears, they cry with 
their thoughts they think so» much about it. 


The Mantis has dreamt about the Mierkats’ things, and as he has 
dreamt they have risen up and transported themselves to the neighbour- 
hood of his hut. The family on waking find them there. 
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A further example of the Ichneumon’s speech, together with some 
peculiar speech by the Dasse, the Mantis’s wife is found in one 
version of the rescue of _/kwammay-a and the Mantis after they have 
been buried under falling stones and discovered by the Crow messengers. 


The Rescue of the Mantis and _/kwamman-a 
Dictated by /hankass?o 
(L. VIII. 2 and 3 pp 6196-6236) — 


x6a, hin kbd !nut:, hin kéd ||xuagan, hin e: ha 6d |/a: 
The Elephant and the Giraffe and the Rhinoceros were those who 
went 
[Ri [hin ./kwamman-a-gu, o !kauruwokan |/xamki |/a:, 
to take out /kwammay-a’s party, while /kauru, (the Mantis’s wife) went too, 
!ké:dkan |/a:. He |/a |/k’oen, ti e:, tukan |e: ta: he, ti e:, ti-g /nu |/khod 
the Porcupine went. They went to see where-the men were, whether it 
seemed 


Ske se /ki |ha hi @ tukan. He tikan e:, hi 
as if.the people would take out the men for them. That was what they 
[/a [/R’oen hi. = 
went to see. 

Hin [ne |/R’oen, |/ka |/ka ti e:, /kaudgan _|/kwan |ne !kii!kui, /kaudgan 

They saw that stones had fallen, big 
e: /kui!kuita, he _[/kway |ne !ki!lkui. He tikan e:, hi [ne sAi:, ti e:, tukan 
stones had fallen. Then they thought that the men 
-||kwan .R’’éa se |hin, ta: !kaudgan e !kuilkutta hi _//kwan [ne !ki!kii. 
could be got out, for the stones which had fallen were big. 
-/!kwamman-a xukan _//kwan |ne |/khou 4ka:-sin, 0 !kédkan |/k’oen !Rhe. 
/kwammay-a’s face became visible, while the Porcupine stood looking. 
He tikon e:, !k6:d At., ti e:, [kwammay-a _||kwan _k'’éa se /hin, ta:, ha 
Then the Porcupine thought, that /kwamman-a could be got out, for his 
wu -[/Rway |ne |/khou Aka:-sin, o !ketan |ne |ke/kem ui !kaudgan e !khe 
face became visible, when the people took off the stones which stood 
lahita ha xu. He tikan e:, !k6:a _|/kwan |/k’oen !khe, ti e: ./kwamman-a 
upon his face. Then the Porcupine stood watching for /kxcamman-a’s 
!kaugan _||/kwan [ne ||Rhou Fha:-tiy. He ithin e:,!k6a _/[kwan |/k’oen !khe 
body to -become visible. Then the Porcupine saw as she stood, 
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a2, 0 tt e: _[kwammay-a _|/kwan |hin. He ti hin e:, tkéd -./!kwan [ne 
that /kwamman-a was taken out. Then the Porcupine gave 
[[hi-t, ti e:, !kee _|/kway [ne [ki [ha ha & _/kwammayn-a. 
thanks, that the people had taken out _/kwammay-a for her. 
!Raurukan a: [ku |/k’oen !khe:, 0 hay tatti, han k”auki _déa |ni: 
! Kauru was the one who stood looking, because she could not see 
[Raggan, ta: !kaudgan |km _déa |ki !hayn-a |[kaggan. He ti hin e:, 
the Mantis, for the stones had shut in the Mantis. Therefore 
SRauruwo [ku /[k'oen !khe:, 0 hay tatti e:, ha k”auki |ni /kaggan. 
! Kauru stood looking, because she did not see the Mantis. 
He ti hin e:, ha |/nau, ha |ne [/k’oen, ti e:, !k?e /ku-g [ne ta hi [Ru 
Then when she sav that the people meant 
se “/ka: /kaggan, han [ne Akaka !k?e, ti e:, hi _|/kwan se jkt [ha ha @ 
to leave the Mantis, she told the people to take out fcr her 
/Raggan. 
the Mantis. 
He tt hin e:, !k?e _/|kwan [ne !kann!kann |/kud: lho !kaudgan, he 
Then the people took hold and uncovered the stones, and 
!keetan |ku-g [ne !kann !kerri [hin /kaggan. He ti hin e:, /kaggan 
the people pulled out the Mantis roughly, hurting him. Then the Mantis 
Ine lilin o /kaggan tu:, 1:, 0 !kauégan e tk erri ha enen. He e:, 
complained about his skin, for the stones were hurting his body. Then 
!Rauruwo [ne kui, ‘!kammam, m kamm kam, m |kam, a thamm dimm 
amkam kam|kam.’ 
‘tkau-we:, 9 kay ka, » |ke:, a ham di akka ke 
/kaggan.’ 
!kauru said, ‘O person, I wanted, I told you to treat well for me the 
Mantis.’ 
He !k?e-g [ne |ku !kann!kann |/kud:té !kaudgan, he !k?e-g [he |ku !kann 
Then the people took hold and laid aside the stones, and dragged 
Ik” erri [hin Ikaggan. He ti hin e:, /kaggan [ne |i/in, i: 0 /Raggan tu:. 
out the Mantis roughly. Then the Mantis moaned about his skin. 
He ti hin e:, /Raggan |ne [i/in, |kakkakan |ne ~//Rerri, t:, 0 han tatti e: 
Then the Mantis moaned, the Mantis screamed, because 
ha tii: _|/kwan tay kwokwoy-a. He tihiy e:, ha |ne ~|/kerri,i:, oha tu:, 
his skin was aching properly. Therefore he screamed about his skin, 
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o hay tatti e:, !kaudgen _||kwan !kwara ha. He e:, ha |ne ~|/kerri,t:, 0 
because he felt that the stones had skinned him. So he screamed, after 
ha Shamm |i/in G: tt: ; ha |ne ~|/Rerri,i:, 0 han tatti e:, ha tu: _//kway 
he had first moaned about his skin; he screamed, because his skin was 
déd tan kwokwdy-a. 
really hurting properly. 
Han .|/Rwan jne duru |/a:, hi !k?e, 0 _|kwammayn-ayn -_//kwan |/a:, 
He limped home with the people, while /kwammay-a went along, 
./kwamman-a a: |ku twai-1. /kakkaken a: |xddkan/xddken-t, 
!kwamman-a was comfortable. The Mantis was the one who went 
staggering along, 
ha a:, !k2e _tai tau |/ahdbbakan|/ehdbbaken |/av |/kho ha xu, 
it was he whose face the people were anointing, as they went, to heal it, 
o ha _tat .uu /xddkan/xddkan-i, o han tatti e:, ha _//kway doa |/kan-a. 
while he went staggering along, for he felt that he was hungry. 
He tt hin e:, ha _tat tau |xddken/xddkan-i, o han tatti e:, ha _//kwan 
Therefore he staggered as he walked, for he felt that he was 
.d64 |/kan-a. He ti hin e:, !k2e [ne _tai tau |!ahdbbakan|/ahébbakan |/au 
hungry. Meanwhile the people walked ‘on anointing 
||kho ha xu, o !k@etan ta, ha xu se //au sin, ha se kwe: tat //a 
his face, for the people wished his face to heal, that he might go quietly 
!k2e, ha se !kuitan. He ti hin e:, ha _//kwan /ne !kiitan, i:. 
with the people, that he might return home. So he went home. 
He e:, ha |/kaxat !k?okan |ne /[an k’’ wa: /xumm ha, i, o tie: ha /ku 
Then his sister the Blue Crane cried pitying him, because he was 
||Rkh6:4 0 twitwi:tan. He ti hty e:, ha |/Raxai k” wa: /xumm hai: , o hd-ka 
covered with wounds. Therefore his sister cried pitying him for his 
“Ig6:é, ti e:, ha /Raggan, ha kukud: di ~!g0:é, o !k@e 
misfortune, because he, the Mantis, had suffered misfortune, while the 
people 
e: Akwaitja, o hd-ka didi:. He tikan e:, !k?e |ne =Akwaija, i: 
were scolding him for his doings. Therefore the people scolded him, 
ohd a: k’ auki tu:i !k@e e: ht 4+kakan ha. Ta: 
because he did not listen to what the people said to him. For the 
[ni @pua /ke:,a hd ka sin kaka ha G:, 0 _/kwamman-a: kaka 
young Ichneumon there had often spoken to him, for _/kwammay-a had 
spoken 
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|nt @pua a:, he [ni @pua |ne kaka ha !kéin |kaggan. 
to the young Ichneumon, and the young Ichneumon had spoken to his 
Grandfather the Mantis. 


He |nt @pua _ha: [ne kui, ‘1) tfoin wé:, ibd kay ka, y 
“1X /koin we:, tho kay ka, y 
And the young Ichneumon said, ‘ O my grandfather, Father wishes me 


tts?akka ha:, a kod: k’ auki sse ttss2a: ttsse:nttsse:n zza 22d tsse:n 
fkaka ha a:, a kod: k’ auki se ss?a: k”e:nk”’e:n ||/na ||na, ke:n 
to tell thee that thou must not come to play tricks there, playing 


tsséi tan. Ibskan tssué: dza, han tssakka ke, 9 sstn tsswéi ku, n ttssakka 
/kwé:¢ a.(?) Ibokan /kwé:1 da, hay Akaka ke, n sin |kwe:i u, » kaka 
like this. Father thus spoke to me, I should say this, I should tell 


ha, a sse k” auki ss?d ttse:nja zzd, dze:n dzéi tan. He tt hty e:,(?) 
ha, a se k auki ss¢d k”e:nk”e:nja ||/na |/nety |R& a. He ti hin e:, 
thee, thou shouldst not come to play tricks at houses like this. That is what 


1b5 kay ttssakka ke, y sin ttssakka ha; tsd: a k auki ta _tsséa, 
1b3 kay kaka ke, 4 sin kaka ha; ta: ak’ auki ta _k’’6a, 
Father said to me, I should speak to thee: for thou wert not willing, 


t ssin ttssakka ha G:, tsd a ka tssd tse:ntse:nja 22d 
t stn Akaka ha G:, td: a ka ss?a k”e:nk” e:nja ||na 
that we should talk to thee, but thou didst come playing tricks at 


dzen atsxara. He ti hin e:, ib3 ka, » tssakka hd:, » ssin kuku, 
||netyn a |xara. He ti hin e:, ibd ka, y Akaka haG:, n sin kukui, 
astrange house. Therefore Father wishes me to speak to thee, I must thus 


n a ttssakka ha, a sse k” auki ttss?a: tsse:ntsse:nja 22d, tse: e: tsxdra 
9 a kaka ha, a se k” auki ss2a: k”e:nk’’e:n ||/na, !k@e e: /xara 
tell thee, that thou shouldst not come playing tricks at other people’s 


hé.ta dzeyn. Tsa:, ak’ auki ta tss?0a, d ssty t fod, t: ssty ttssakka ha. 
hé-ta ||nein. Ta:, ak’ auki ta |[/khod, d sin Agouwa, 1 sin Akaka ha. 
houses. But thou art not willing to be silent, that we may speak to thee. 


Tsa:, a ka dza ttsse:nttse:n zza x2d, tsé e: tsxdra, hi-ta dzey. He, n ta, 

Ta:, aka |/ak”e:nk”’e:n |[na |!/nd, !k@e e: /xara, hi-ta |/nein. He, 9 ta, 

But thou dost go to play tricks there at stranger’s houses. And I feel, 

n tssdin we:,ak” auki dzdd ttssu:i; tsa: d ka tss¢d ttse:nttse-n 

9 !kdin we:, ak” auki |/khod tu:i; ta: d ka ss?a k”e:nk”e:n 

o my Grandfather, thou dost not seem to listen, but thou dost come 
to play 
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zza 22d, akan ttssé:i “tsa, a k auki _dz0a ttssu:i, hin e:, d 
||na |[nd, akan [kwé:i |kG, a k’ auki _k'64 tui: hin e:, a 
tricks there, thou dost act as if thou hadst not listened, for thou 
ha ts?d:, ttsse:nttsse:n zza 22d. Tsd, a sstn ssin 226 a: ttssu.i, 
ka ss?a:, k”e:nk”e:n ||na |[nd:. Td, asin sin |/kho a: tui, 
didst come playing tricks there. For if thou hadst seemed to listen, 
a kéa k” auki ssin ttsse:nttsse:n, 0 a ssin tissu:i. Tsd., 
a koa k’ auki sin k”e:nk”e:n, 0 a sty tui. Ta: 
thou wouldst not have played tricks if thou hadst listened. For 
a _dz0a ssin ssin dzo a: ttssu:i, a kod k’’auki ssty ttsse:nttsse:n. 
-k'6a sin sty |[kho a: tu:i, a kod k” auki sin k” e:nk”e:n. 
if thou hadst really seemed to listen, thou wouldst not have played iced! 


Akan ttssé:i tssd:, a k? auki _dz6a tsstci, hin e:, a .dz0a ttsse:nttssen, 
Akan |kwé:i [kwd, a kk auki _k? 0a tui, hin e:,a _k 0a k”e:nk” e:n, 
Thou dost act as if thou hadst not listened, for thou dost play tricks, 


as 


dkan tssé:i tssd:, a k auki _dz0a ttssti:i.’ 
akan |kwé:i |kwa, a k? auki ha tui. 
thou dost act as if thou hadst not listened.’ 


(The Ichneumon’s specch was not transfated by Miss Lloyd either 
into ordinary Bushman or into English. I have been able to translate 
it, because it is very similar to the speeches in another version of 
the same story, but there are a few words of which I cannot be sure. 


The difficulties cf translation are increased by the many different 
spellings given to the same words. I have reproduced them all as in 
the original.—D. F. BLEEK.) 


The Jackal uses ‘a strange labial click, which bears to the ordinary 
labial click © the same relation that the palatal click + bears to the 
cerebral click!’ This is Dr. Bleek’s explanation of the sound, given 
on p. 6 of A brief Account of Bushman Folklore. In one of Miss 
Lloyd’s notes she writes ‘the jackal has a pat lip click.’ She writes 
it 2. Dr. Bleek writes it ¢. According to my recollection of the 
manner in which Miss Lloyd pronounced the click, I should say it 
had something of a strongly plosive p in it. 


There is an example of this speech in an episode in the myth of 
the Dawn’s-Heart. ‘This star hides its child under leaves for its mother, 
the Lynx, to find it. Other animals and birds come first and try to claim 
it, but the child mocks at them. They speak to each other about it, 
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The Black Crow calling the Jackal 
Dictated by //khabbo 
(B. IX. pp 921-930) 


|[h6é:tan a: !kwija koro, he e: korokan |ne ss2ai:. !gaué-/i-ouakan 
The Black Crow calls the Jackal, then the jackal comes. Dawn’s- 
Heart’s child 


[ne kurri:tan koro, korokan |ne !k’wein, au |/hdé:tan !R’weinja. 
mocks the Jackal, the Jackal gets angry, as the Black Crow got angry. 


Korokan [ne !kui: !k?o, ‘~dba:-au--wa:, $o-we:, Ome u ssa:, a $me 

!k®o-we:, [ne u ssa:, a-g |[ne 

The Jackal calls the Blue Crane ‘ Bow wow, o Blue Crane, come that thou 
mayst 


Spoéy Spa: a: a, aurugu-dua a: a.’ !k?o:kan a:-g [ne kaken, ti e:ha se 

|/R’0éy !kuad: a: a, auruku-©ua a: a.’ 

see this child, this fine child.’ The Blue Crane says that she will 

|/a: [/R’0éy !kwa:, G@: koro !kwi: ha G@:. Rrurrurrurru, [nakki y |/a: 

go to see the child, to which the Jackal called her.‘ Rrurrurrurru, let me 

go 

|/R’0éy !kwa, a: koro !kut: y a, y sty |/0d:kan di m ©pa:xai G:,’ 

to see the child, to which the Jackal called me, that I may make my. 
daughter of her.’ 


Korokan ~kakan !k?o, ‘ dattan du ssa, a se goéy.’ 
‘lattan lu ssa, a se |[k’0én.’ 
The Jackal says to the Blue Crane, ‘Run forward, that thou myst see. 
“The 


!k?okan 4kakan,‘/nakki y [nelattan !kti |/e.’ !k?okan |/nauha !nauyko ta :é 
Blue Crane says, ‘Let me run forward.’ While the Blue Crane still 
walks 


|/a:, hay dauko !kuttan ha |/ku |na, ti e: |garra ssoéyja ha 
on, she sings in going of her shoulder, that Krieboom berries sit on her 
|[ki |na. Hay td:étd-&a ti !kuttan, 
shoulder. She walks along singing, 
‘/garva kay ssdé:yyja y |/ku |na, 
‘The Krieboom berries sit on my shoulder, 
lgarra kay ssdé:yja 9 [/ku [na.’ ; 
The Krieboom berries sit on my shoulder,’ 
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Hay |ne td:é !kei |/a: !gaué-[i:-ouaken fo. Hay -~kaken ti e:, 

She arrives at the seat of the Dawn’s-Heart’s child. She says that, 
Ikwa a: a ha xa: k 6a déa [kwé:-u koro !kwi: 9 G:, han k” auki tam-@ua 
this child seems to be just as the Jackal told me, it is not a little 
!kui:ita. I!kuko: korokan kaka ha, ‘Hai dey ghdé: giza 

‘Ha i |/ken |/hoé: !kwiza 
white. The other,the Jackal says to her, ‘ Our friend the Black Crow told 
n G:, n sin dkay ka, n dim dpuaxai G:. dpa:n du-g dme guerritan py. 
n G:, 1 sin .|/kuan ka, n di m @puaxai G:. !kwan /[ku-g [ne kurritan ny. 
me of her, I wanted to make my daughter of her. The child mocked me. 
He ti hin e:, y dme Spi: a i:, a se gxam ss?a gpenn Opa: a: a, 
He ti hin e:, » |ne tkwi: a i:, a se |/xam ss?a enn !kwG a: a, 
Then I told thee about it, that thou shouldst also come to know this child. 


ha gpu dome Sperritan 9.’ 3 
ha [kus |ne kurriten yn. 
which mocked me.’ 


os“ 


!kuko: !k?o:kan Akaka ha, ‘ yn kattan |/kwatten se datt m @axatt G:.’ 
‘nkan |/kwan sedi m @uaxai G:.’ 

The other, the Blue Crane says, ‘ I wanted to make my daughter of her.’ 
lkuko: korokan Akaka ha, ‘a kan @kwayn Oku sei:, ta m @pu ©me enn.’ 
‘a kay |/Rway !kti sei, tan [kus |ne s4enn.’ 

The other, the Jackal say’s, ‘thou didst come forward for I know.’ 


In the following story there is another longer example of the speech 
of the Jackal together with the speech of the Hyena, who uses the 
click + indiscriminately. 

The Young dog. 
Dictated by /hankass?o, 
(L.VIII.-29. pp 8603-8614, 30. pp 8615-8627) 


Skuin-si-_/Raudkakan |ne [hay [e ||k’hwi. !kuiy-si_/kéudkakon /ku-g 

[ne e 
The young Dog married into the Quaggas. The young Dog was 
[kwi, ~!xwe-||na-ss?o !kwitan [ku e. Ha-ka !k?e _//kway |ku e koro-gu 
a man, one of the ‘Early Race’ he was. His people were the Jackals, 
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lgwit-gu, !k?o-gu. Ha _//kwan tatti e:, ke e |[na ha, hi _//kwane. 
the Hyenas, the Blue Cranes. He felt that the people who lived with him 
they were. 


~/go0é tan ha od [kéa: |/k’hwi |[nuan-ka tt @pua, han |ne ~!numm !ho 
The Tortoise once took a little piece of the Quagga’s liver, she put 
hi, hay |ne /kw sam, ~//kou té%. He |/k’hwi @pua 
it into her mouth, she closed her mouth upon it. And the little Quagga 
[ne [ku -!kaunu ha tu, hay [me [kum |/ka thi au /i. He ha [ne [ku ~/ka 
tried to open her mouth, she burnt it with fire. Then she left 


-!gdé. Hay |ne /kue ui, han |ne /ku -!kuiten, hay |ne |/an kakka ha 
xd. 


the Tortoise. Shearose,she returned home, she went to tell her mother. 


(//R’ het |/uara .//kway ~/kuwa !kauken & ha |/nuay, hay |ne /kou/kou 
-/kamma 
(The mother Quagga put away for the children her liver, she cut off 
lkaukan i:. Hap |ne a ~a kaukan; hay |ne /kou -/kamma !khwé a:, 
forthechildrenfromit. Shegave to the children ; she cut off for this child 
ha @ |/nuan-ka ti @pua, ha [ne /kou ~/kamma !khwé a ha G |/nuan-ka ti 
@pua. 
a little piece of liver, she cut off for that child a little piece of liver. 
Ha jd |ne kui, ‘U kod k’ auki se a -a /kagan au n |/nuan, ta: /kagon 
She said, ‘ You must not give to your companions of my liver, for they 
se stkaka hi-ta !k?e.’) 
would tell their people).’ 
Ha xddkan ha |ne kui, ‘-n hy, !khwé we, tsara xa a:,a ka ||kan-di 
Her mother exclaimed, ‘ Alas,o child, why is it that thy foolishness 
/kwei ta G:? A xa k”au san |ne “ta Igdé, au d [ku ~a 
is like this? Wilt thou not feel bereavement, when thou hast given 
/gdé y |[nuan?’ (/gdétan Ani [hin |/nuay au 
to the Tortoise of my liver? ‘(The tortoise took away the liver from 
|[R’hwi @pua; ha xdédkan ~Ai, ti e:, ha @puaxai a: “a 
the littke Quagga; her mother thought that her daughter had given 
lg6é & ha |/nuay.) 
to the Tortoise of her liver). 
Au .!gdéton hd |ne ui, hay |ne “!kuiten. _Igdé |ne |/an 
Meanwhile the Tortoise arose, she returned home. The Tortoise went 
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xattan [hin |/k’hwi ||nuay. Hay [ne [ke /kamma koro-gu ||nuay-ka tikan- 
to spit out the Quagga’s liver. She cut off for the Jackals pieces of 
tikan, koro-gukan |ne tsamm thi. Hin hd [né ta, 

liver, the Jackals tasted them. They said, 

‘ Spid, dptd, tsa dpin-si _dpuadkan _k” da _déa gpan ss?o gpi a?’ 

‘-/|k& ~/|kG, tsa /Ruiy-si |kauidkan _k’'6a doa [nay ss?o |/k’hwi a?’ 
‘Excellent, Excellent, Howis it that the Young Doy has married a Quagga?’ 
Hin [ne -a !kuko:, !gwai, |/nuan-ka ti ko:, !kuko:, 

They gave to the other one, the Hyena, another piece of liver, the other, 
!owai [ne tsamm hi. !kuko: !gwain ha |ne kui, ~Akad, Akad, 

the Hyena, tasted it. The other, the Hyena, said, ‘ Excellent, excellent, 
LH kuin-si Akaubken _k’’6a ss?0 Ake~Akou, han Ahan ss?o Ak” ui. Ane~a 
!kuin-si- [kaudkan ka ss?o !kéi ~//ou, han |/hayn ss?o //Rhwi. |ne ~a 
the Young Dog must truly have married a Quagga. Give to 
Lkéite 4k?o & nuan-ka ti Akua, ha Ane 4~Ramm hi.’ 

Ikoite !k?o0 @ ||nuan-ka ti@pua,ha [ne tsamm hi. 

Grandmother Blue Crane a little piece of liver, that she may taste it.’ 


Hin _h& [ne ~a !k?o0 ~G |/nuayn-ka ti Opua, !k?okan 

They gave to the Blue Crane a little piece of liver, the Blue Crane 
[ne tsamm hi. !k?oken _ha |ne tsamm |/nuan, !k?okan _ha |ne kui, 
tasted it. The Blue Crane tasted the liver, the Biue Crane exclaimed, 
‘"/[kd, ~//Rk@, m @pua®@puatidi !kuin-si- _/kauéken _k’’da sso !ké:i ~//ou, 
Excellent, excellent, my grandson the Young Dog must truly 
han [han ss?o |/k’hwt. ~/ka,ha se ssé, y sin kaka ha G, 
have married a Quagga. Wait, let himcome, that I may tell him about it, 
ta: |/R’huwi dda [ku a:, ha [han ss?o ha.’ 
for it must be a Quagya whom he had married.’ 

He !kuin:si .[kauéken ha |ne ssa:, hin |ne san =4kaka ha, ti e:, 

And the Young Dog came, they came to tell him that 
[[Rhwi .déa /ku a:, ha [hay ss?o ha; han _déa se |kha |/R’hwi. 
a Quagga must be the one whom he had married; he should kill the 

Quagga. 

He tikan e:, !kuin-si_|kauédkon _ha |ne ~/|ken |/kukon ~lkwagan, au 
Therefore that Young Dog stuck in (poisoned pointed) bones, while (his) 
|attiken kan Shau sso: ha xddken-gu. Hay [ne _|/key |/kukan !kwa:kn. 
wife was visiting her parents. He stuck in the bones, 
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He |aiti .ha [ne ~!kiitan ssa:. |aitikon _ha |ne kiti, ‘|ne kod ki, 
And the wife returned home. The wife said, ‘Make room for me, 
9 |ne !khwi.’ Ha _|/kway ka, gwai /ha: ha au |/nein, 
that I may make the bed.’ She wanted her husband to go out of the 
hut, 
ha se !khwi akan. Gwaitan _ha |ne kui, ‘/kw ten ~ssa:, ta n 
that she might make the bed nicely. The husband said, ‘ Lie down, for I 
[Rut |kedda !khwija.’ He ha |ne [ku |e |/a ||nein, han |ne |kw ~|/kou sin 
have just made the bed.’ And she went into the hut, she sat down upon 
tkwa, he !kwa /ku-g |ne kuti “ARGU sin ha |/khwai, hay |ne |ku suey !khwa: 
a bone, and the bone pierced her buttock (?), she sat down breaking 
!kwa. He ha [ku | nau, hay kui, hay suey, hay /ku~|[kou sin !kwa ko:, 
the bone. And when she turning about sat down, she sat upon another 
bone, 
hay {ku suey !khwa: ha. He ha hd [ku -u [hin |/a, au tfuen-ta 
Lkaukakan 
she sat breakingit. And she rose up, she went out, while the little ones 
[ku |ne [/Rédkan |[na hi ha xéa. 
altogether accompanied their mother. 


He tikan e:, hi _ha |ne .tai tau ~!kuttan. Hin ha |né ta, 
Then they walked along singing. They said, 


* Igaékan ~we:, ‘O poison, 

_/gadkan ~we:, O poison, 

-lgaékan ~we:, O poison, 

_/gaékan ~we:, O poison, 

-/gadkan ~we:, : O poison, 

_!gaéken se kann tho Let the poison hold up 

Itau /i:, Our mother’s heart, 

Ttau se [|a Rk wa That our mother may go to drink 
Au !khou-[kut:.’ At Neck-vulture.’ (a water pvol). 


!kaukakan ~!kutten; hin ta, .!ga6kan .koa se ~a ha xdd 

The children sang; they said that the poison should allowtheir mother’s 
lija sin Inaunko !khe, ha x6a se |/a k’wd, ha se “thou, 

heart to stand awhile, that their mother might zo to drink and afterwards 
ha ~/kukan, au ha kw. 

die, when she had drunk. 
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Haa xédkan hd: [/a:. Hin ha ka, 
Their mother went along. They sang, 


‘ JIgadkan ~we:, ‘O poison, 

./gadkan ~we:, O poison, 

lgaékan ~we:, O poison, 

-/gadkan ~we:, O poison, 

.lgaékan ~we:, O poison, 

_/gaékan se !kann !ho Let the poison hold up 

Ttau |i:, Our mother’s heart, 

TItau se |/a k wa That our mother may go to drink 
Au !khou-[kui:.’ At Neck-vulture.’ 


He hi _ha [ne ~!k@ai ||a !khou-/kui:. Ha xddken |ne kwé:i. Hay |ne 
And they went down to Neck-vulture. Their mother drank. She was 
[hut k? wé:i, k’ wei, k”’ wé:i, R’wée:i, han [ne |ku kuakkan, hay |ne |ku 
-/kukan ; 
drinking, drinkiny, drinking, drinking, she vomited she died; 
he ha /ku-g |ne ||khdé ta: !khoa:, !Rou ta !khoa tu !khou. 
and she lay by the water, on the water’s bank. 


Koro-gukan |ne [ku ~|/khui ha, hin [ne ~|kéi ha !noa, !gaudkan ki !k?ai 
The Jackals traced her, they found her footprints, followed down 
/|a ha !noa au !khoa:. Hin |ne /ouwit ha, au han ta:, hin 
her tootprints tothe water. They caught sight of her as she lay, they 
[ne !khe |/a: ha, hin |ne |/an li: ha, |i: ha, /t, /t,, /i, hin [ne ||ké:dkan 
/ku |/enn 
went to her, they went and skinned her, cut her up, they altogether dwelt 
Lkhoa:. Hin |kw-g |ne “ha [ki ha. 
at the water. They were eating her. 


[[Rhwi-ta !kaukakan ha 'ku k” wa: ||na. !kukokan hd |ne ~|/kaitan 
The Quagga’s children were crying there. One ofthem climbed up on 
koro-ka “Inu, hay ~//khou sso hi. Heha ha |ne |/nau, koro-gu-wa !xaiid, 
the Jackals’ branch nut, she sat upon it. And when the Jackals were 
boiling, 
ha .ha |ne |/nau, ha |/R’oen ti e:, suenja |kus-g [ne [ki than-a thod xu, 
when she saw that the fat covered the top of the pot, 


ha ha |ne ~tsunn ha tsaxditan-ta !khwetan, he ha tsaxdu-ka !khwe-ta 
she winked pressing out her tears and her tears 
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-ha jne tattan ~//kou sin !kod, !kod |ne -/ki. Koro _ha |ne kui, 

fell upon the pot, the pot clove asunder. The Jackal exclaimed, 
“n-ka $pua, n-ka gpua, tsara kod: dpid ke dpua?’ 

“n-ka !kod, n-ka !kod, tsara _koa: /khwa: ke !koG?’ 

“My pot, my pot, what can have broken for me the pot ? 


He !gwai ha |ne |/xamki !xdiid. He |/k’hwi @pua _ha |/nau ha 
//k’oen, 
And the Hyena also boiled. And when the little Quagga saw 
ti e:, !kod [ne “kit, he suenja |ne lahitin !koG xu, ha 
that the pot was boiling and the fat was upon the top of the pot, she 
[ne ~tsunn ha tsaxdu-ka !khwetan, he !khwe-ta [ne tattan _[/kou sin !koG, 
winked pressing out her tears, and her tears fell upon the pot, 
!RoG [ne -/ki. Igwat hd |ne kiti, ‘~i, ~i, ~i, y-ka suen, n-ka suen, 
the pot clove asunder. The Hyena exclaimed, ‘ Alas, alas, alas, my fat, 
my fat, 
ka, tsara koa: d ka ke 4kod?’ !kuko: koro _hd |ne kilt, 
.|/kd, tsara _koa: 4 !khwa: ke !koG?’ 
oh dear, what can have broken for me the pot? ‘The other, the Jackal, 
said, 
‘dpu we:, a kan dpm a: dpuen dpud u:, han “Spi gpia dpe di.’ 
‘ tku we:, a kan [ku a: |[k’oen !kod a:, han ~/ki |/ka !Rhe |1.’ 
‘O person, thou art the one who seest this pot, it clove asunder on the fire.’ 
!kuko:kan ha [ne kui,‘ -Akan, 9 kan k auki ~enna, tsa a Akod Aki G?’ 
‘-lken, n kan k auki Aenna, tsa a !kod ~/ki &?’ 
The other said, My ‘friend, I do not know why the pot clove asunder ?’ 
He |[khwi-ta en ha |ne |/gwt:. 
And the Quagya’s meat was finished. 
!kuin-si .[kaudkakan _ha [ne -||xa, hay |hayn ha !kouki @pua. He e:, 
The Young Dog again married his younger sister-in-law. And then 
ha @puai-/houkan [ne |k’abbe ha, hd ka ha se ~|/xa@, ha ‘kha ha 
his parents-in-law spoke together about him, that he would again kill his 
!kouki @pua, hin e:, ha [hay ha lkouki @pua, 
younger sister-in law, since he had married his younger sister-in-law, 
au han |kha |aiti; hay ~|/xa@, hay |hay ha !kouki @pua. 
when he had killed his wife; he again married his younger sister in-law. 
Ha ©puai-|houkakan |ne [k’abbe ha, nity [ne tho ~!ku. He hi 
His parents-in-law talked together about him, they heldadance. And they 
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|ne ||gwiten. He e:, hd [ne ||gwitan hi ha @puat-houken. ||R’hwi e: 
[R’watja 

played. And then he played with his parents-in-law. Many Quaggas 

|ne |kut Ikhe ||k’e: &:. Hin |ne |kus !k?6a Ixwumm ha, hry Ine [ku [k?6a 

surrounded him. They trampled him to ‘pieces, they trampled 

kui [nuay|nuay G, [Rkhi: ha. 

breaking his bones, killed him. | 


A further example of the Jackal’s click is yiven in the following song. 
The Jackal’s Song 
“Dictated by //khabbo. 
(B. XXIII. p. 2159) 


ddta ki dgau _koro, dgau _koro-we:, dgau _koro, 
latta ki ./go koro, _/go koro-we, _/go koro, 
Canter for me little Jackal, o little Jackal, little Jackal, 


ddta ki ¢gau _koro, dgau _koro-we:, dgau _koro, 
latta ki _/go koro, ./go koro-we, dis koro, 
Canter for me, little Jackal, o little Jackal, Tittle Jackal, 


data ki dgau _koro, dgau _koro-we:, dgau _goro, 
!atta ki ./go koro, _/go koro-we, ./go koro, 
Canter for me, little Jackal, o little Jackal, little Jackal. 


(Two notes by Miss Lloyd state, 
1. The click is a pat click made by the lips. 


2. This ./go koro is the name for quite a young Jackal who can 
neither see nor walk). 


The most difficult click of all is one used by the Moon, the Hare 
and the Anteater; Dr. Bleek wrote it ??. He describes it as follows: 
‘? P is a click made by the Moon instead of the other clicks (viz!) jjse) 
except the lip click. It is made by curling up the tongue backwards 
in a sort of roll and then withdrawing the turned up part of the tongue 
from the upper palate.’ 


In Miss Lloyd’s notes on the special clicks she writes: ‘The Moon 
has a kind of side click in the middle of the mouth, the point of the 
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tongue being turned up and back to the roof of the mouth. This click 
has a kind of palatal crook to it.’ 


An example of this click is found in one very long version of the 
Moon and Hare story. The moon tells the Hare, that his mother will 
come to life again, and that, therefore, he need not cry. The little Hare 
does not believe him and continues to cry, saying that the Moon is 
deceiving him. The Moon becomes angry, threatens to beat his mouth 
and curses him, In cursing him he begins to use this peculiar speech. 


The Moon’s Speech. 
Dictated by /a-/Runta. 
(B. XV. pp. 1469-1482) 

! ka! karrokan [kwé : da han Akaka Indi ©ua, ti e: ??ndt @ua tattie: 

The Moon thvs says to the little Hare, that the little Hare is 
ha ??kum e ??gebbi ua. He ti hin e:ha-g ??no??nunntu ??ki:ja i:, au 
ha |kw e |gebbi @ua. He ti hiy e: ha-g !nolnunntu !kisja i:, au 
a little fool. Therefore his ears are red, because of 
?2eebbitan dit. Han k’’auki ??kwakka. 
Igebbitan dit. Hay k’ auki |/kwakka. 
the foolish doings. He is not clever. 

!kalkarrokan s4kakan G: Jerri: |[/ka:xu, au han tatti e:, ha |erri: 

The Moon speaks with the side of his tongue, because his tongue 
lahtlaht: fin ha !ga!lgarrakan xu. He ti hty e:, ha Akakan G: [erri |emm 
is upon his palate (?). Therefore he speaks with his tongue’s tip 
au han tatti e !kalkarro |ku e, ha [ku ~kakay ha-ha-ka kumm, he ha: 
because he feels he isthe moon who tells his story, and he 
??kwe:n 22kwa t:, au han tatti e: !kalkarro [ku e, !kuitan k”auki e, 
[Rwé:t [kwa: i-, 
does so, because he feels that he is the Moon he is not a person, 
hase 4kaken akkon, ta: !kalkarro |kue. He ti hin e: ha [ku A~kakan 
who will speak nicely, for he is the Moon. Therefore he tells 
!Ralkarro-ka kumm i:, han k? aukt ~kakan !kui-ta kumm, ta ha [ku i: 
the Moon’s story, he does not tell a person’s story, for he thus 
ftkakan, ha /kut i: Akakan !kalkarro-ka kukummt. 
speaks, he thus tells the Moon’s stories. 

He ti hin e: ha |kw ~kakan Jaht |/ko:d |eFri-ta ti ko:, au han 

Therefore he speaks turning up the other part of his tongue, for he 
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tatti e: Jkukan [kw e. He ti hin e:, ha [ku Akakan !kukan-ka kukummt, 
feels that he is ashoe. Therefore he tells the shoe’s stories, 
au han tatti e: !kui kauki e, ta: !kalkarro /ku e. Hay e /kaggan 
for he feels that he is not aman, but is the Moon. He is the Mantis’s 
Inod-ka !kuken, au han tatti e:, [kakkan |kum a: !kwiyja ha /ké, 
foot’s shoe, and he feels that it was the Mantis who called his name. 
ha se di !kukan. 
he will act like a shoe. 
He ti hin e: ha 2??kwé: dai: hay ??kakan, au hap tatti e: ha Akaken 
ha !kwé: dai: han 4kakan 
Therefore he speaks like this, for he feels that he speaks 
|[Rkei|/Reija Ina, han [kwé: da hay Akaken, au hay tatti e: ha /kw i: 
like the Hare, he speaks in this manner, for he feels that he merely 
2?kaken a: 22eF?i:, hay [ku i: Zkakan | kei//keya /6d. [64 ha fAkaken 
stkakoan a: /erri: ™ 
speaks with his tongue, he merely speaks like the Hare. The Hare speaks 
|6d-ga 4Rakankakan, hay |ku |kwé: da ??kakan. ??6day ??kwé: da 
fkakan. |6an /kwé: da 
the Hare’s~Janguage, he speaks like this. The Hare does like this 
2?6dan ??kakan. |6dn s4kakan kui !kwan ha xod, han kaken ha xod-ka 
6d kakan. 
the Hare talks. The Hare talks like his mother, he tells his mother’s 
kukummi, ha xod-ka kukummi e: ha xod =4kaken hi. He: Indi ua 
stories, his mother’s stories as she tells them. And the little Hare 
thumm-i hi au ha xod Akakan; hay |ne 4kakan kui: !kway ha xod, au han 
listen’s to his mother’s speech; he talks just like his mother, because he 
— tatti e:, ha 6:4 Akaken kui: !kway ha xod, ha 6:dken ??kwé: da, hay 
??kakan, 
feels that his father talks like his mother, his father talks like this, 
au han tatti e: ha ??kakan |/ket//keya ha |ha, hay ??kwée: ??kwa, hay 
fkakan /Rwé: da 
for he feels that he speaks like his wife, he does like this, he 
??kakan; hin ??ku hi-ka ku: ??kakan kumm a: ??kwai, au hin tatti e:, 
fkhakan; hin [ku hi-ka ku: Akaken kumm a: !kwai, au hin tatti e:, 
speaks ; they all tell one story, for they feel that 
hi ??ku ??kakan hi-hi-ta ??kakan, hin k”auki ??kakon 22ei1-ta 22kakan 
hi [ku Akakan hi-hi-ta ~kaken, hin k? auki kakan !?eci-ta s4kakan 
they talk their own language, they do not talk the people’s language, 
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ta hi ??ku ??kakan hi-hi-ta kukummi, au hiy tatti e:, kum ko: k’ auki 
ta hi [ku kakan hi-hi-ta kukummi, au hiy tatti e:, kum ko: k’ auki 
for they tell their own stories, as they feel that another story is not 
??na, ha hi se ??kakan ha. Ta: hi ??kwm ??kakan kumm a: ??kwai, hin 
k” auki 
|[na, ha hi se Akakan hi. Ta: hi |ku Akakon kumm a: !kwai, hiy 
k” aukt 
there, that they may tell. For they tell one story, they do not 
??kakan ?2ei-:ta ku:-ka kukummi; ta: hi ?2ku 22kakan??kakan kui: 
??kway 
Bkaken !?ei-ta ku:-ka kukummi ; ta: hi |ku kakenxAkakan kui /kwan 
tell the people’s stories ; for they speak like 
??hu??hu:, au hin tatti e:, 2?hu??hu: ?2kwé: da ?2hu??hu: 2??kakan. 
|hulhu:, au hin tatti e:, |hulhu: [kwé: da |hu/hu: kakan, 
baboons, for they feel that baboons talk in this manner. 


The use of the same click by the Anteater is given in the following 
story: 


The Anteater, the young Springbok and the Lynx 
Dictated by /hankass?o 
(L. VIII.-29. pp. 8561-8602) 
/kukanté _//kwan ho 6a ~!kaun ss?o [huru. Han e !kwt, !xwe-|/na-ss?o 


The Anteater sat inthe mouth of her hole. She wasa person, one of 
Ikwt. Han ||na |[/nein, au han ka |jxe: se ~//Ro. 
the Early Race. She stayed‘at home, as she wanted the ants’ eggs to dry. 
Waiitan |kwu-g |ne !kod ~|/xi |/a: wai a:, au hay ss?o: |[koen. Wat 
The Springbok travelled passing by her, as she sat looking. The 


Springbok 
|[ua//uarrakan ha ka, 
mothers sang, 
paca’ “hy, ek we al 7p 

wal-@pua we, O Springbok child, 

“@puoinja kt. Sleep for me. 

aa “hn, 4 a “hn, 

wai-@pua we, O Springbok child, 


“@puotnja ki.’ Sleep for me.’ 
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Wai |/uara a: |ki !khwa, hay _ha |ne kui, ‘??khwa ka ~tsara ka ??ke a?’ 
(To) a Springbok mother who had a child she said, * What kind of 
child is it ?” 
Wai |/uarakan ha |ne kui, ‘!khwa lahdin !kwa _!kwannay _//kway /ku e: 
ha 
The Springbok mother said, ‘ Thechild’s navel’s (?) * * *isthat which he 
[k? wa: i:, Ikhwa gwaiiten é.’ He |kukanté ha |ne kui, ‘??k?u ??a:, 22k?u 
??a: 
cries about, it is a male child.’ And the Anteater said, ‘ Begone, begone, 
au ak’ auki??kéja ??khe. A kay ??k?u ??khe. Waite: xau [ki 
au ak? auki [kéja !khe. A kay !k?u !khe. 
do not stand talking. Go away.’ Springbok which had not 
!kaukan, hin ha !khe kau ~!kod, au ha [ni: wat |/uara a /Rt 
children travelled along, then she saw a Springbok mother which had 
!khwa, wai-@pua a-~sAenni. Harn _ha |ne ~||xd, han kui, ‘??khwé ka tsara 
a child, a very little Springbok. She again exclaimed, ‘What kind of 
child 


ha ??khe?’ Wai |/uarakan _ha |ne kui,’ !khwa gwait @pua ke:.’ 
is here?’ The Springbok mother said, ‘It is & little male child.’ 


/Rukantén _ha |ne kui, ‘??k?u 22e, 2?ku 2?k?u 22e.’ Wai |/uarakan _ha 
The Anteater exclaimed, ‘Go away, do go away.’ The Springbok 
mother 
|ne [ku |[a:. Wat |[ua//uarraken _ha ~||xi |/e touken hi, au han _ha 
~//k?0en ss?o, 
went away. Springbok mothers passed along, while she sat watching, 
au hay |/k’oen _/|gaué ss?o au wai |/uara a: ka [ki !khwa. Ha |ni: 
while she sat looking for a Springbok mother who had a child. She saw 
|[uara a: [ki !Rhwa. Hay _ha |ne kui, ‘??khwa ka tsara ka ??ke a?’ 
a Springbok mother who had a child. She exclaimed, ‘What kind of 
child is it ?’ 
Wai |[uarakon ha |ne kui, ‘!khwa gwai @pua kay e,’ au wai 
The Springbok mother said, ‘A little male child it is,’ while a Springbok 
|/uara a: |gebbi, han _ha kay _/ka:gan ssa:. Hay 
mother who was foolish was followinginthe distance. She (the Anteater) 
ha ka,‘??khwa ka tsaraka ??ke a?’ Wai |/uarakan _ha |ne kui, ‘! khwa 
said, ‘What kind of child is that ?? The Springbok mother said, ‘A 
little 
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gwai@puake:.’ Hay _hd ka, ‘??k?i 22e, 2?ku 2?k?u 22e.’ Hay _hd ||k’oen 
ss?o, 
male child it is.’ She said,‘ Go forward, do go forward.’ She sat looking. 
He wai |/uara a: |gebbi hay |ne [kwéi |ki, hay |/a:, !gwe ho |/a: ha. 
And the foolish Springbok mother thus went along, went along in front 
of her. 
Hay ha |ne kui,‘ ??khwa ka tsara ka ??ke?’ Wai |/uaraken _ha |ne kui, 
She said, ‘What kind of child is that?’ The Springbok mother said, 
‘Ikhua /atti ©pua kay e.’ Han _ha |ne kui, ‘??ki sse ha, 2?ki ssa ké ha, 
‘A little female child it is,’ She said, ‘Bring her, bring her to me, 
» 2?k’oen ha.’ 
that I may look at her.’ 
He wat /[uarra hay [kwéi |ki, hay ssa:; wai |/uarakan 
And the Springbok mother in this manner came; the Springbok 


mother 

|ne !khe ssa ha: wat |/uarakan |ne [kwéi /ki, hay !hay !khe: ssa. He ha 
. ha |ne kit, 

came up to her; the Springbok mother in this manner came up. And 
she said, 


“??ki ??hd ha, ??ki ?2hd ke ha, y |[/k’oen ha.’ He wai 
‘Take her out, take her out for me, that I may see her.’ And the 
Springbok 
|[uara .ha |ne |ki [hin wai @pua; wat |/uarakan [ne d ha & 
mother took out the little Springbok ; the Springbok mother gave her the 
wat @pua. Hanhd |ne kui, ‘ A sse ??khe ??e ~??xe ??ke ta:, 
little Springbok. She said, ‘T’hou shalt go to the ants’ eggs lying there, 
a sse ho hi, asse ha hi, ta:, a e [/uara.’ He 
thou shalt pick it up, thou shalt eat it, for thou art a mother.’ And 
wat |/uara hd [ne tkhe |/a: |/xe?, hay .ha [ne ./gomm ~!k?auy ~|/ho, 
the Springbok mother went to the ants’ eggs, she scooped it into the bag, 
au !kukanté hd |neu ~/e [huru, [ki /e: wat @pua. Hay 
while Anteater went into her hole, taking the little Springbok. She 
|ne [ku !k?auy ss?o:. Hay [ku ~l!kauy ss?o [huru |/xd:xu, 
sat nearthe mouth (of the hole). She sat by the side of the hole’s mouth, 
han k? auki /e: ta:. 
she was not in it. 
He wat |/uara ha |ne ssa:, hay hd |ne ki, ‘ Axa de? axade? 
And the Springbok mother came, she said, ‘ Where art thou ? where 


art thou ? 
14e 
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A-g |ne /amwa ke !khwi. A-g [me akke !khwaG, y |ne sse _tds.’ He 

Let me see miy child. Give me my child, that I may go.’ And 

[Rukanté hd |ne kuti, ‘-??ki: ta ??huru 2?nomm dzwaiiten-tu. Hay [ki 
‘_/e: ta [huru _!nomm dzwaiitan-tu.’ 

the Anteater said, ‘in the inside of the hole.’ She made 

senninja ha .domm, au hay ka, wai |/uarra sin ka, ha kay 


her throat small, because she wanted the Springbok mother to think 
she was 


“Je ta. Wai |/uaraken hd ka, ‘O@ja, |hig ssa:, aakke & !khwi. 
far inside. The Springbok mother said, ‘ Hallo there, come out, give 
me my child. 


“/nu lkwi we, |hin ssa:,aakkedlkhwa. A kay kwon /kus |ki |eja ke !khwa?’ 
O accursed one, come out, give me my child. Why hast thou taken in 
the child ?’ 


““??ki ta ?Phuru ??nomm d3zwatiten-tu.’ 
‘In the inside of the hole.’ (said in a very tiny voice). 


He wai |/uara hd |ne [kwéi |ki, han k” wd: |/a:, au hay ha /ne 
' |hty ssa 
And the-Springbok mother thus went crying.away, while she came out 
/huru, hay |ne “!kauy sin ~ssa:, hay |ne |/k’oen ss?0, au wat 
of the hole, she came to sit in front of it, she sat looking at the Springbok 
|[uara. Hay hd |ne ta,‘N ??kway ?Pkeja “ha, ti e:, a _k da ss?o ka, 
mother. She said, ‘I told thee, that thou didst seem to think, 
a ??ha: ka 9,’ au wai |/uarakan hd |ne !khe |/a: !k?e kuitan. 
thou wert as clever as I,’ while the Springbok mother went to the otherss 


He wai gwai _h& |ne |/ay kui, ‘/auwa ke !khwa, !khwaG xa de?’ 
And the Springbok husband said, ‘Show me the child, where is 
the child ?’ 


He wat |/uara hd [ne kui, ‘/kukenté _//kway a: |ki /e:ja ~ka 
And the Springbok mother said, ‘The Anteater is the one who took 
from me 


!khwa au /huru.’ He gwai |ne |/ken ~|/ki ha |nod |/kha-tu, ; 
the childintothe hole.’ Andthe husband piercing clove her feet (between 
au /kukanté /ne |/kary /kt wat @pua. 
the first and second toes), while the Anteater was fondling the little 
Springbok. 
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|kukanté hd |né ta, 
The Anteater sang, 


‘» ka ?2na, “9 kay |ne, “TI am, 
9 ka ??na, . 9 kan |ne, I am, 
tan kay ??e:. tay kay “/e:. going in. 
9 ka ??na, » kay |ne, I am, 
» ka ??na, » kay |ne, I am, 
tan kay ??e:.’ tan kay ~/e.’ going in.’ 


Hay ha |ne kaise wai ©pua; wai @puaken [ne ~ki 
She brought the little Springbok up; the little Springbok grew up, 
au hay kaise [ki wai @pua. Han |ne kui ‘!khoukau’ au wai @pua 
while shejlet hergrowup. She said, ‘/khoukau’ for the little Springbok’s 
|/ké. Wat @puakan [ne di ~!kwi-/a, au hay k’ atse [ki wat @pua. 
name. The little Springbok becamea maiden, while she brought her up. 
He .tikan e:, [ku-g-!nuty-gu [ne [k’abbe ha, i. [ku-g-!uinjayn _hd |ne 
kui, 
Then the Lynx and his people plotted against her. The Lynx said,’ 
* _||guattan a: se [hay !khoukau, hd se k?auki -a /kukanté se [ni ha.’ 
‘The Cat shall marry /khoukau, he shall not let the Anteater see him. 
||Rauétan hd [ne kut, ‘/ku-g-!nuiy @ se [hay !khoukau, ha 
The Leopard said, ‘The Lynx shall be the one to marry /khoukau, he 
“tt?ainja, hd a |kukanté kauki se [ni ha, ta: [kukenté .sayn [ku |ni 
walks softly, him the Anteater will not see, but the Anteater might see 
./|guattan, ta: .[|guattan k auki ~tt?ain kwo-kway-a, ta: /ku-g-!nuiy a: 
the Cat, for the Cat does not walk really softly, but the Lynx is one who 
“tt?ainja.’ 
walks softly.’ 
He tikan e:, /ku-g-!nuin .hd /kuw-g |ne ssa, ssa, ssa, hay /ku-g |ne 
|Rweét 
Then the Lynx came, came, came, he acted in this manner, 
|ki, hay Igwe tiy ||/nety. Heha ha /ku-g |ne |/nau, /kukantéy [ne /k’wa, 
he lay opposite the home. And he watied till the Anteater was fetching 
water, 
hay |ku-g |ne ~u, !kou tin ssa |kukanté. Hay /ku-g/ne ~kakon |/na ha /atts 
he got up and slipped past the Anteater. He talked with his wife 
G:, han hd |kus jné ta, ‘ |kukanté kay .déa ku d, a xddken k auki _déa é, 
about it, he said, ‘ This is really an Anteater, it is not really thy mother, 
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ta: |kukanté dda |ku d, a xddkan _déa [ku e wai, !kwi a: |xara hay 
for it is an Anteater, thy mother is a Springbok, a different person she 
.d64 |ku 4, a xdédkan k” auki [kwé.’ Hay |ne |ku _ttonnu {hin |/a: au 
||nein, 
is, thy mother is not like this.’ He crept out of the home, 
han |ne [ku |kwéi /Ri, hay te:y |/a:. 
he went to lie down. 
/Rukantéy ha |ne [ku ssa: |/neiy, han |ne /kut ssay |/ka [ki ~//xe:. 
The Anteater came home, she came to put the ants’ eggs to dry. 
||Rétn [ne ~/e:, hiy [ne ~@puoin. |Ru-g-nutyjay |ne [kw _tonnu |e: ssa:. 
The sun set, they slept. The Lynx came creeping in. 
/Rukant@yn hd ka, ‘??koukau we, ??ne tey ??ko: 22a: ki, tsara a ~??kou tin 
The Anteater said, ‘O / khoukau, lie close to me, what has brushed past 
» @?” Ha @puaxaiten _hd ka, ‘Tsara itau |/nau, |/netnjan kaukt 
.* kuerri ja 
me?’ Her daughter said, ‘Why does mother forget, the home is not 
rounded 
G:, au tie: ha ham a: k”auki |xerri kuerrija |/nein.’ 
off at the place where she lately did not scratclyrounding off the home.’ 
‘Xau y ??kway ??khdd tsa a ~??kou tin y G.’ Ha @puaxaitan _hd ka, 
‘ Tsara 
‘ Xau 9 -//kway 4x0a ts’a a ~//kou tin n a.’ 
‘But I felt something brush past me.’ Her daughter said, ‘Why art 
a |/ka, a kau _//kwan a: k? auki /xerri kuerrija |/nein?’ 
thou obstinate, art thou not the one who did not scratch rounding the 
home ?’ 
He !gaué ha [ne !khwai: he !ku-g-!nuin hd |ne |ku nau |hin |/a:, hay 
And day broke, the Lynx crawled out, he 
[ne [ku /kwéi /ki, hay kui tt?abbu tin |/la:. 
acted in this manner, he‘stole aside. 


/kukantéy hd /ku-g |ne kui,‘M @puaxai ??khoukau, akon tuko se 


. ??na hi 
The Anteater said, ‘My daughter / khoukau, thou shalt now be with 


y, 4 se ??kuwd. Ha @puaxaiten _hd |ne kui,‘ » kay doa /ku |/na ||neiy; 


ta: 
me, we will fetch water.’ ‘Her daughter said, ‘I want to stay at home; 


for 
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yk? auki tay y ka: tai. ‘A 2?ke dba d ~hi, ta: a sin ?2na 

I do not feel like going.’ ‘Thou shouldst give to us, for thou didst stay 

P?nety au ??ki:i, akan .déa d “hi:” Ha @puaxaiten _hd |ne hii, ‘ 9 kan 

at home yesterday, thou shouldst give to us.’ Her daughter said, ‘I ought 

-464 [ku |/na ||neiy, ta: y k” auki tay y ka: td, ta: y san [ku |[na hi 

really to stay at home, for I do not feel like going, but I will be with 

ad au !gaué. He ha _ha |ne kit, ‘A .??kuan se i:, a se ??kwe:nja 

thee tomorrow.’ She said, ‘Thou shouldst do this, thou shouldst fetch 
_ water 

“hi, a _san ??k?o:kan ~hi, ta: n ??ku ??khouwa tin, hy ti é; 

for us, thou shouldst gather wood for us, for I must seek about at this 

place ; 
n sin ??ku ~2?kuitan.’ He ha _ha /k’ua |/a:, i:. 
I will then return home.’ And she went to fetch water. 


/ku-g-!nuinjay |ne |ku -u, !kou tin ssa: ha:. [ku-g-!nuinjan _ha [ne 
kui, 
The Lynx arose, slipped past her. The Lynx said, 
‘A koa: se [ku do.ddottan.’ Hay a ts?erre |kukanté, /kukanté _koa: 
“Thou shalt be blinded,’ He bewitched the Anteater, the Anteater should 
k”auki se antau [ni |/xe:. Hin [ku ~/ku |/xe:. 
not quickly see the ants’ eggs. They (Lynx and Springbok) packed up 
ants’ eggs. 
Hin ha /ku |[nau, [kukantén |ne ~!kai |/a /k’a, hin |Rw-g |ne tai. 
They did this, when the Anteater was going along the river-bed, they 
went away. 


|kukanten hd |ku-g |ne [/khuetan ||na. He _kottan _ha /kw-g |ne 
The Anteater was making a hole there. Then the Patridge did 
/Rwéi |ki, ottakan |/khou ssa:. .Kottakan _ha /kw-g [ne kui,‘ Kottau-we:, 
this, the Patridge came flying. The Patridge said, ‘O mate, 
!khoukau ~sty kau .!k?onn |Ja:.’ [kukantéy ha |ne kui, ‘-??nwe:’ He 
!khoukau has run away.’ (?) The Anteater said, ‘Coming.’ And 
_Rottan hd |ne kui,‘_Kottau ~we:, !khoukau ~siy kau _!k?onn |/a.’ /kukan- 
the Partridge said, ‘O Mate, / khoukaw has run away.’ The Ant- 
-téy hd Ine |kut “thu: [hin au !k?o, hay [ku-g [ne [Reve /Ri, hay ~!kuxeja 
eater got angrily out of the hole, she did this, she ran 
jineiy. Hay hd [ne [ku !khe |/a |/neiy, hay /ne /ku “lko: |/nein. Hay hd 
home. She arrived at home, she found the home empty. She 
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Ine [ku ki, ‘M @puaxai, m @puaxai, m @puaxai, ~??nu ??kwt di koa a: 
said, ‘My daughter, my daughter, my daughter, what bad man can have 
Phi. _tdija ke ??khwa?’ He ha _hd [kus kui, ||gubugu, ||gubugu, |/gubugu, 
- carried off the child from me?’ And she went bumpety, bumpety, 
va bumpety, 
ophai, |/gubugu, |/gubugu, @phai. Ha-ka ~!kuxe /ku e: ka, 
bump, bumpety, bumpety, bumpety, bump. Her running it was which 
; went 
/|gubugu, |'gubugu, ||gubugu, @phdi, |/gubugu, |/gubugu, ||gubugu, @phdi. 
bumpety, bumpety, bumpety, bump, bumpety, bumpety, bumpety, bump. 
Hay k?aukt -//Rou héd !k?Gt, ta: ha /kw |/khd:é hod !k?aui. Hay |né ka 
She was not above the ground, for she was underground. She went 
[Igubugu, |/gubugu, ||gubugu, @phai, |/gubugu, |/gubugu, |/gubugu, @phar. 
bumpety, bumpety, bumpety, bump, bumpety, bumpety bumpety, bump. 
 . He!khoukau ha |ne |/ay kit:i,‘ Kau-doro we; akan ss?o ka, y kau |ku 
And ! khoukau, said, “‘O young man, thou dost seem to think, I 
shall not 
se !kann tau!k?u; a kod siy té-i !k2Gi, e: i _ti -//khou !Rhe hi.’ 
be pulled down ; thou shouldst feel the ground n which we are walking.’ 
He |ku-g-!nuin _ha |ne kui, ‘A _//kwan sin ta-i, he e:, a .san |ne |k’eja 
And the Lynx said, ‘Thou must feel it, then thou canst tell 
ke, au a “td, ti e:, /k@GU e:, a _tai ~|/khou !khe hi, hi di kui ta 
me, if thou dost feel that the ground on which thou art walking is 
-h6.h6a. Hin _hd |Ja:. 
trembling.” They went cn. 


[Rukanté |ne /inau, /kukantéy jhiyn ssa:, ‘kukentén |ne fount hi, 
The Anteater did this, when she came out, she caught sight of them, 
au hiy |{khdé ~//a, He ha ha /ku-g |ne !xaiti |/a hi. Hay ku-g |ne 
; kui @pudi, 
as they went by. And she followed after them. She popped up to look, 
hay |ku-g |ne kui ~!k?u% i:, hay |ku-g |ne -/e. He tikan e:, !khoukau 
she dropped back, she went underground. Then / khoukau 
-ha jku-g |n? kui, ‘K”ao-doro we, /k2a@ii e:, y ti -//khou Ikhe hi, 
said, ‘O young man, this ground 0. which I am walking 
hin tuko di kui tad hd_hdd.’ 
really feels to be trembling.’ 
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He’ tiken e:, [ku-g-Inuiy hd |kw-g |ne .tditdija ti kau thann 
' Then the Lynx walked along while he held wt 
Rui .txuomm au Inti. Hay |ku-gi/ne hauru lkuy [/kho |/a: Init au /aiti, 
the bowstring in a loop. He cast the bowstring round the woman, 
he ha /ku-g [ne !kann /hiy ssa: |kukanté, au Inuin kdd ~sebbu sin ha 
and he pulled out the Anteater, while the bowstring was round her 
-dom. |kukantey hd |kut-g |ne hii, ‘-??a, a ??na??na, a di ?Pku??ruty> 
throat. The Anteater said, ‘ Destruction, thou there, do thou become 
: a Lynx, 
a .tai_faija ??kh0é tiy ~P?ga:.’ |ku-g-!nuinjay hd |ne |/xamki kit, ‘-/a, 
which walks about at night.’ The Lynx also said. ‘ Destruction, 
a |/na//na, a dt |Rukanté, a _tdi_taija |/khoé tiy -//ga:.’ Hay .hd ka, 
thou there, do thou become an Anteater, which yoes about at night,’ 
She said, 
““P?a, a ??na??na, a di ??ku-g-P?nuiy, a tai_taija ??khdé tin ~/|ga:.’ 
‘Destruction, thou there, do thou become a Lynx, which walks about at 
; night.’ 
[Ru-g-!nuinjayn Ad ka, ‘ -/a, a |[na/ina, a dt /kukanté, a 
The Lynx said, ‘ Destruction, thou there, do thou become an Anteater, 
; which 
tai_taija |[/khoé tin ||ga:.’ 
walks abuut at night.’ 
He ha ha |[ku-g |ne ~!kuitan, au !ku-g-!nuinjay |ku_g |ne |fa: 
Then ,she went home, while the Lynx went on 
hi kau wai @pua, au wai @puakon tatti, ha |ku-g |ne ~!kuita: 
with the little Springbok, for the little Springbok felt, she was returning 
ha-ka She. 
to her people. 
Here may also be added a piece showing the reaction of the | xam 
Bushmen to the horse, a new animal introduced by the White man. 


How Bushman Women show admiretion for the Horse 
Dictated by /hankass?o 
(L. VIII. - 31. pp 8737-8740) 


Hi _||kway ka _|[nainja bara, he bara |ne k’enn. Au bara tatti, 


They (the women) click at a horse, and the horse feels proud. 
i When the horse teels 
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hi ||naiy, bara |ne k”’enn, au bara tatti, ha ~tumm-t hi, au hi !kuttan 
that they click, the horse feels that he listens to them, while they sing. 
||na bara tsi:. He tiken e:, !kee td ka, bara fna:-G, 
there behind the horse’s back. Then people say, the horse dances, 
au ha ~|/kuara |/a:. 
as he canters along. 

(/hanékass?o tells me that he does not know the song which the 
women sing on these occasions, as it is a woman’s song. Note by L.) 


Hin |/xamki Skuppam, hiy k”auki !kuppam twaiten ~|/ka: hi. 
They (the women) also play at /kuppam, they play it beautifully, 
||gwitan _|/Rway é, !k?e-ta [ka:gen-ka ||gwitan. Hiy .!gua:i “!Inuin au 
A play it is, a women’s play. They strike (slap) the kaross with 
hi |R’alk’a. Hin ~//kau ss?o “Inuin; “!nuiynjan [ne ~!khou ss?o hi 
‘their hands. They sit upon the kaross; the kaross is between their 
tété-ta kammayn. Hin |ne !gwa:t ~Inuin, an hi ~//Rkau ss?0 ~!nuty. 
thighs. They strike the kaross, as they sit upon the kaross. 
Hin |ku tuorreja Inuiy, hin |ne -|/kau ss?0 -!Inuin, au “hi tuorreja 
They roll up the kaross, they sit upon the kaross, when they have rolled 
Inuiy ; ~hir{ne ~//kau ss?o ~!Inuin, “hi |ne !kuppam. ~!nuin 
the kaross; they sit upon the kaross, they play /kuppam. The kaross’s 
|/?udbbe ./[/kway “!xway bara e: hi /k’waija, au hi ~//kuara |/a:, ti e: 
noise sounds like many horses when they canter along, when 
“Inuin ka, ‘bbubbu(p), bbubbu(p), bubdu(p), bubbu(p).’ 
the kaross says, ‘bubbu (p), bubbu (p), bubbu (p), bubbu (p).’ 


(Notes. ‘They sit upon the lower part of their legs, holding the 
upper part of their legs somewhat apart, and the rolled (or folded) 
up kaross tightly hetween the knees. 


~//naty is to make a sharp lateral click, used as an admiratory ejacu- 
lation by Bushman women. L.) 


In another place the verbs used to distinguish four of the clicks 
are given. (p. 8727r.) 


~/|nain to make a lateral click, 
! kwara to make a cerebral click, 
“!khwaitay to make a palatal click, 
jt/fy © to make a dental click. 
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The following remark on a parrot seen at Mobray is given. 
(L. VIII.-29. p. 8556r.) 


~Kwarritan a Ixway !kui, ta: han [ku ‘||’ u lkwt. 
A bird which sounds like man, for it says ‘//’ like a man. 


A Bushman defines the difference between Bushman and European 
methods of articulation. 


(L. VIII.-29. p. 8528r.) 
/xam-ka !k@etan [ku skakan au hi Jenni !kauiikan, au [hi /huiyay 
Bushmen talk with the body of their tongue, while Europeans 


|ne é: Akakan au hi /enni /emm. 
are those who talk with the tip of their tongue. 
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Roman Titis, Kucharbi. 
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Group of Bushmen at Prieska. 
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NOTES ON THE BUSHMAN PHOTOGRAPHS 


The photographs were taken by Miss D. F. Bleek in 1910 and 1911. 
Where the names are in italics they are Bushman, other names are those 
given by Europeans. 


1. Tsoinxa was a very old white haired man, who spoke Bushman 
fluently, only knew a little Afrikaans. He was born at Van Wyk’s Vlei, 
or /oggan-/oggan. ‘There were many lions there ; they killed three, then 
left the place. He hadlived at Sklip-gat and Bitterpits, then had come to 
Klipdam and grown old under his master there. 


2. /gara-an, Cinna, was a very old woman, unable to stand, measured 
lying down. She was too deaf to understand questions, so obtained none 
of her history from herself. She was said to be the widow of Old Stuur- 
man. 


3. Sonkia-bo was a first cousin of /ogan-ay, Mikki Streep, the woman 
whose photograph digging with a digging-stick, was published in 
Specimans of Bushman Folk-lore facing p. 326. Both old women were 
living in Kennard location in 1911. Sonkia-bo was the younger. She 
was a little girl when the Korana came into the land, /ogan-ay was a big 
girl. The Korana came from the north from the river, or from the other 
side of it. They fought the Bushmen and killed them ; they shot them 
with guns and made the ammunition of horns. That is, they shot the 
horns of steenbok at people. /ogan-ay’s grandmother got one in her 
thigh, but did not die. The Korana came first from the north and killed 
many Bushmen and women. ‘Then the White men came from the south 
and killed more. When they were children, only Bushmen were in the 
country, many Bushmen. 


jogan-an was born at /kuries, a place near Kenhard. She was a 
married woman with three children when the first White man came, 
Baas Frederick, who came to hunt. 


/ogan-ay says,the Bushmen make the /kwe stones themselves. ‘T’hey 
bore them with pointed iron. She has seen them made and made 
them herself. The women make them. ‘They roll them to make them 
smooth, roll them on a flat stone, then bore them. ‘They don’t work 
long, if they have a sharp iron. Her grandmother always used iron. 


In old days they dug graves with the shell of the water tortoise. 
They dug the grave deep and made it nice and smooth. ‘They made a 
bed for the dead person with grass or bush. ‘They laid him in lengthwise 
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wrapped in skins. After filling up with sand they heaped bushes on top. 
They buried far from the home. 


I should estimate Sonkia-bo’s probable age in 1911 as about 70 and 
/ogan-an’s as about 80. The latter was sent to Salt River, Cape Town in 
1884 with a lot of other Bushmen. Her youngest son was then a little 
boy of about nine. The Bushmen all disappeared from Salt River. 
/ogan-ay says a policeman showed them the way back towards their 
homes and they walked back. They had been taken down by ship, 
probably from Port Nolloth. 


4. Som-ay, a white-haired woman, was young when the first magistrate 
came to Kennard. She was maid there. She was at school as a child. 
Then they ran away, when the Korana came, and went to //ka//kammzt, 
Kakamas. Her husband /kommanan-!a was born at Bitterpits, to the 
South of Kenhard. This was once a Bushman water. Mrs. Bernardi, 
née van der Westhuizen, said that when her father bought the place in 
1874 there were forty-two Bushmen there. Most of them moved away, 
but one family remained in her father’s service till his death, then went 
with her brother. /kommanan-!/a said that at their home they ate ants’ 
eggs, bitter oinkies, tortoises, porcupines, and game, chiefly springbok, 
ostrich and springhare. 


5 and 6. sAnanni, the sister of /kommanan-!a, was also from Bitterpits. 
Her husband was from Kenhard. They all were in service at Eyer- 
doppan in 1911. 


7. These two little girls were cousins, children of =4nanni’s sons. The 
boy was the child of one of her daughter’s-in-law by a Kora man. 


8. /karre-ay, Katren, cousin of nanni, was also from Bitterpits. All 
these Bushmen at Eyerdoppan spoke the language fluently, but knew no 
folklore. ‘They were working for the owner of the farm. 


9 and 10. At Kucharbi, a farm owned by a half-Bushman master, there 
were a number of Bushmen, chiefly called Kortans or Titis. Roman 
Titis did not know his own parentage, but was said by the elders to be 
a pure Bushman. His wife was also said to have been a real Bushman. 
He looked about thirty years old. 


11 and 12. Janiki Titis, his daughter, looked about seven years old. 
The other girl Martha, a relative, was of mixed descent. 


13 and 14. Dattan, the shepherd at Stuurman’s pits, came in from his 
work dressed as in the picture. He also played the //ha. 
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15. //R’di, his wife, who was maid at the master’s house, is photographed 
digging with her own digging stick, which I found in a corner of her hut. 


16. /kdégen-!u, an old pensioner at Stuurman’s pits, is the tallest Bush- 
man I have seen or heard of south of the Orange River. He was unable 
to stand up, so was measured lying down. He said he was one of the 
Xonna Bushmen from Hope Town. 


17. I have no further information about these two. 


18. Old Sara was a maid at Preiska. She did not speak Bushman, but 
was said by the others to be a real Bushman. 


19 and 20. Guiman, was brought up by his own people and only learned 
Afrikaans from his wife. He could play the //ha and could sing, and dance 
the pot dance. But he knew no folklore, as his people were driven about 
all his young days. He was living in Prieska location on magistrate’s 
rations in 1910. 


21. Rachel, his wife, was a daughter of /ogan-ay’s. She had been taken 
by a farmer’s wife when a child, and only learned Bushman from Guiman 
after they married. She too had been at Salt River in 1884. 


22. This little girl, granddaughter of Rachel’s, was said by her grand- 
mother to be of purely Bushman descent. 


23. Old Willem said he was a Bushman from the Strontbergen. 


24. This group, taken in Prieska location, includes only such men, 
women and children as the elders themselves guaranteed of pure Bushman 
descent. The mixed relatives were not included. The four youths at 
the back were the sons of old Klaas, the bare headed man at the back. 
Having been brought up on farms, the lads are much taller than their 
parents. Their mother is seated front centre, half in front of Guiman, 
who sits with Rachel and two grandchildren. Janiki, the other old 
woman, is to the right front, some younger women and children make up 
the group. Many of these can be seen as figures in the S.A. Museum, 
Cape Town. 
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A STUDY OF BUSHMAN MUSIC 


PERCIVAL R.. KIRBY 


INTRODUCTION 


This study has been made possible by the fortunate discovery by 
Miss D. F. Bleek of two manuscript music books which belonged to 
her aunt, the late Dr. Lucy Lloyd, which contain the words of a 
collection of /Xam Bushman songs, together with their melodies written 
down in musical notation. 


Miss Bleek generously sent these precious volumes to me, with 
her own phonetic transcriptions of the bulk of the stories in which the 
songs were incorporated, her translations, and, later, a phonograph 
record of a song by a /Auni Bushman of the Lower Nossop River, 
recorded at a later date, in order that I might examine this invaluable 
material, put it into a form suitable for publication, if such were deemed 
desirable, and make such comments upon it as might occur to me. 


As soon as I received this material I realised its importance, since 
I found myself for the first time in possession of documents which 
conserved the musical and poetical art of a fast vanishing race in the 
autograph of an authority whose ability and meticulous care could not 
be questioned. 


It is the very paucity of this material that renders it so valuable, for, 
although there are numerous references to, and descriptions of, Bush- 
men scattered throughout the writings of travellers-and others who 
have visited or have lived in South Africa, there is little information to 
be found about their musical practices, and especially about their 
songs, and such information is generally woefully lacking in detail. A 
critical summary of the most important of these references appears to 
me to be essential, in order to indicate the influences that have been 
brought to bear upon the Bushmen from time to time. I would at the 
outset point out that these references deal with Bushmen of various 
types, but they nevertheless will serve to illustrate the attitude of early 
observers towards Bushman music, and from them we can draw some 


jmportant conclusions. 
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HISTORICAL 


On 2nd October, 1685, Simon van der Stel met with a party of 
about twenty Bushmen, men, women and children, near the Groote 
Doornbosch Rivier (now Groen Rivier) in Namaqualand. Of their 
singing his secretary wrote thus : 


“ After this he (the Honourable Commander) presented them 
with a little brandy, with which they made merry, dancing, singing, and 
shrieking in a very queer fashion, resembling nothing so much as a herd 
of yearling calves just turned out of the cowshed.”* 


A similar performance by the same Bushmen took place next day, 
for the singers had followed the Governor’s waggons, in the hope of 
again participating in the good cheer. 

It is noteworthy, as my colleague Professor Maingard has pointed 
out,? that no mention was made of musical instruments, particularly in 
view of the fact that the Governor’s secretary. later wrote a long and 
detailed account of the reed-flute ensemble of the Nama Hottentots in 
the journal of this very expedition.® 


This is the only reference to Bushman music that I have discovered 
prior to thenineteenth century. > 


In March, 1800, Rev. J. J. Kicherer, of the London Missionary 
Society, who was attempting to establish a mission among the Bushmen 
at Zak Rivier, described how he tried to teach his flock to sing hymns in 
Dutch, saying : 


“In the following manner we instruct our people: In the morn- 
ing we all assemble together, when we sing an hymn, called the Morn- 
ing Hymn (which they know tolerably well), afterwards we all bend our 
knees ; this being done, the old people depart, and the young people we 
instruct in the Dutch orthography, some of whom can already spéll very 
well ; afterwards we pray and sing, and dismiss the congregation. 


In the afternoon we assemble again, and read to them one or two 
psalms. After giving out two lines at a time, we explain the principal 
contents of what they sing, and then teach them, by the interposition of 
an interpreter, Dutch words, and also to count numbers, which they 
repeat again in the Boscheman’s language. 


At evening, immediately after sunset, we all assemble together in 
our house ; we sing a psalm...... rae 


Here then, at the very beginning of the nineteenth century, was a 
systematic attempt to impose European words and music upon Bush- 
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men. Buc the words “ the old people depart ” are not without signifi- 
cance, nor is the statement added by Kicherer : 


“To assemble them at evening we have found it a very expedient 
mean, after service to give each a quarter of a pipe-full of tobacco, but to 
those who stay away we give nothing.’ 


In view of the latter remark we may wonder how sincere was the. 
singing of the Bushmen ; nevertheless European influence was there, 
and must not be ignored. 


Borcherds, meeting with what he called Bushmen near the Orange 
River in 1801, said of them: 


“Like many other barbarian tribes the Bushman race is not 
wholly devoid of a taste for music. Amongst their instruments is one 
known by the colonists as the rommel-pot. It is simply a vessel covered 
with skin, and is played like a drum. Another, but less primitive 


" instrument, is a stringed bow, with a quill attached to one of the extremi- 


ties. This, when blown, produces a sort of humming ‘noise, and is 
accompanied by shrieking, wild dancing, and jumping. .... ve 


“The Bushmen whom we met did not appear to have any idea of a 
Supreme Being, unless their behaviour during thunder-storms, namely 
loud outcries, dancing and playing upon their drums, indicates fear of a 
higher power. In moonlight nights, they practice similar ceremonies.’”? 


I have elsewhere endeavoured to show that the rommel-pot mentioned 
in this description was neither more nor less than the /khais of the 
Korana Hottentots,® and one is not surprised at its having been adopted 
by Bushmen living cheek by jowl with Korana. This argument is 
strengthened by the fact that the “stringed bow” described by 
Borcherds was the famous gora, which I have demonstrated to be prima- 
rily a Hottentot, and particularly a Korana Hottentot, instrument.® 
These extracts from Borcherds are, however, important since they show 
how readily Bushmen adopted [foreign musical practices when brought 
into contact with them, a fact which will be emphasised by the later 


extracts to be quoted. 


General Janssens, while on his journey to the Eastern Province of 
the Cape Colony in 1803, heard what was undoubtedly a Bushman song 
near the Zeekoe Rivier, a tributary of the Orange, north of Graaff Reinet. 
He had given the poor wanderers some tobacco, when “ The Bushmen 
began a long shout, which towards the end was like a song. The 
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Governor asked one of the colonists, who was fully conversant with the 
Bushman language, what they were shouting, and he said that it was an 
incessant repetition, that they were very glad, and that there was nothing 
so tasty as tobacco.’ : 


It should be remarked that the Bushman song was so much akin to 
speech that it was only after the “‘ incessant repetition ” that Janssens 
tealised that it was actually song, Further, what the colonist gave him 
was a literal translation of the words sung by the Bushmen. Similar 
repetition of simple phrases and sentences will be observed in the songs 
to be discussed later, and it will be seen to be characteristic of Bushman 
song. The song heard by Janssens was, of course, extempore. 


Lichtenstein, while encamped in the Little Roggeveld in 1803, was 
visited by a couple of Bushmen, who, though they did not themselves 
perform, were “‘ particularly pleased and astonished ” at ‘‘ the sound of 
the bugle-horn and violin.””!_ The “ bugle-horn ” was the French horn 
belonging to one of the party, a musician of the corps of Jagers, whose 
duty it was to sound signals." 


So far, descriptions of Bushman musical performances have been 
very slight, but in the work of Burchell we meet with observations of a 
much more<precise character. . 


Near Klaarwater (Griquatown), on 16th November, 1811, Burchell 
discovered a kraal of Bushmen, and regaled them with meat and tobacco. 
They remained by his fire and, seeing that they were disinclined to talk, 
Burchell went to his waggon, and began to play upon his flute, to see 
what effect the sound would have upon them. He wrote : 


“ With this they expressed themselves pleased ; and even took the 
trouble of coming to the waggon, to see by what means, and in what 
manner, the music was produced: but the airs, though some of the 
liveliest, inspired no visible gaiety ; nor was the least demonstration of 
keeping time, by any motion of the body, observable. Yet they certainly 
felt some gratification ; especially an old man, their chief, who was con- 
sidered a good performer on the Gordh, an instrument of the greatest 
antiquity of all those which are now to be found in the hands of any tribe 
of the Hottentot race. Curious to see and to hear a genuine Hottentot 
musical instrument, I gave him to understand that I wished him to bring 
it on the morrow, and give me a specimen of his playing ; to which he 
readily agreed.” 


“Qn the morrow he returned ; bringing with him, not only his 
Gordh, but several women, and all his family ; who, till now, had not, 
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ventured to approach us, or, more probably, had been restrained by the 
men from coming. All his companions, whom we had entertained the 
day before, together with his two sons, repeated their visit, and were 
again well feasted. 


The Gordh, as to its appearance and form, may be more aptly 
compared to the bow of a violin, than to any other thing ; but, in its 
principle and use, it is quite different ; being, in fact, that of a stringed, 
and a wind instrument combined ; and thus it agrees with the Aeolian harp. 
But with respect to the principle on which its different tones are produced 
it may be classed with the trumpet, or French horn ; while in the nature 
and quality of the sound which it gives, at least in the hands of one who 
is master of it, this strange instrument approaches to the violin. 


It consists merely of a slender stick, or bow, on which a string of 
catgut is strained. But to the lower end of this string, a flat piece, of 
about an inch and a half long, of the quill of an ostrich, is attached, so as 
to constitute a part of the length of the string. This quill, being applied 
to the lips, is made to vibrate by strong inspirations, and expirations, of 
the breath ; each of which ending with an increased degree of strength, 
had always the effect of forcing out the upper octave ; exactly in the same 
way as produced on the flute, an instrument, therefore, which may be 
made to imitate the Gorah sufficiently near to give some idea of it. 


The old musician, seating himself down on a flat piece of rock, and 
resting his elbows on his knees, putting one fore-finger into his ear, and 
the other into his wide nostril, either as it so happened, or for the purpose, 
as it might be, of keeping the head steady, commenced his solo, and 
continued it with great earnestness, over and over again. The exertion 
which it required to bring out the tones loudly, was very evident ; and in 
his anxious haste to draw breath at every note, our Orpheus gave us into 
the bargain, intermingled with his music, certain grunting sounds which 
would have highly pleased the pigs ; and, if any had been in the country, 
would indubitably have drawn them all round him, if only out of curiosity 
to know what was the matter. 


In the meantime, I was not less employed than he, being obliged to 
exercise two faculties at the same time; one to listen to, and learn the 
notes he was playing, so as to enable me to write them down correctly ; 
the other to draw his figure and portrait. The accompanying plate’® 
presents a likeness of him, and is a copy of a drawing made on the spot.'*. 
Beneath are added the notes expressed in the manner in which they were 
played ; or, at least, as they sounded to my ear : although I find a difficulty 
in conceiving how an instrument giving its tones on the principle above 
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described, can produce either the tonum majus or the heptachordon.1§ 
The crotchets, of that part which is in triple time, were exactly of the 
same length as those in the common time preceding and following ; 
consequently, the time, reckoning by bars, was there accelerated. The 
whole piece, played once through, occupied just seventy seconds, and 
was repeated without variation. There is sufficient in these few notes, 

_ to show that he possessed an ear capable of distinguishing musical inter- 
vals ; and they are besides remarkable, under all circumstances, as a 
specimen of natural modulation. In the following year I had an 
opportunity of noting down other pieces of Bushman music, which were 
in a style much differing from that which is here given.” 


This description, or rather portions of it, has been referred to so 
frequently that at first I felt almost ashamed to quote it once more. 
Yet there are so many points in it so vital to the subject which we are 
discussing that upon reflection I considered that it was absolutely. 
necessary to reprint it in full. There are seven points to which I would 
draw the reader’s attention. ‘“ 


1. Apart from their chief, who turned out to be the gordh player, 
the Bushmen did not react to the music played by Burchell upon his 
flute’except to express their pleasure at the sound. This is curious, but 
perhaps not unexpected, since it is extremely doubtful that they ever 
heard much secular European music performed by the sober missionaries 
at Klaarwater. 


2. Burchell said specifically that the gordh, though played by a 
Bushman, was a Hottentot instrument ; as he was at the time in the 
heart of the Korana country this is not surprising. Moreover the name 
gora is a Korana word. Had the Bushman used his own word for a 
bow, //ha,!® Burchell would almost certainly have noted it down, and 
would have questioned the Hottentots as to why the Bushman had one 
name for the instrument and they another. 


3. The sounds produced from the gora were, as Burchell indicated, 
to be classed with those of the trumpet or French horn. These instru- 
ments, and also the gora, normally yield several partials of the harmonic 
series. The Bushman, who was a master performer upon his instru- 
ment, must therefore have been thoroughly familiar with those partials, 
some of which constitute the ‘“‘ common chord.” 


4. Burchell carefully noted the fact that, in the middle of the piece 
played by the Bushman, the time of the music changed from duple to 
triple measure. The performer was therefore consciays of this means of, 
obtaining rhythmic variety, and used it deliberately. 
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5. The Bushman, as Burchell observed, and as his musical notation 
clearly shows, possessed an ear capable of distinguishing musical inter- 
vals. It would not necessarily follow that he could successfully sing the 
sounds which he could play ; many excellent European instrumentalists 
cannot completely control the pitch of their voices in singing. 


6. Burchell described the music played upon the gora as a piece of 
“natural modulation,” thus emphasising the fact that the sounds which 
the player can elicit from the instrument are forced upon him by a law 
of Nature. Once the player had accustomed himself to those sounds, 
they would almost certainly influence the course of his vocal melodies. 


7. We are also told that Burchell later heard other Bushman music 
of a very different type. An examination of the examples he gave will 
show that the later music did not, as in the case of the gora tune consist 
exclusively of ringing the changes upon chords formed from partials of 


the harmonic series. 


There is, it must be admitted, some difficulty in reconciling what 
Burchell, by reason of his musical notation, appears to have heard, with 
what is normally possible upon the gora. This question I discussed 
fully on a previous occasion, and I need not repeat it here.!’ But in 
spite of this, Burchell’s description puts us in possession of several 
fundamental facts concerning the music of the Bushman which he heard, 
and also indicates that it may have been influenced by the art of another 
culture. 

Burchell’s next experience of Bushman music took place at Kaabi’s 
Kraal (in the Prieska district) on 6th March, 1812. Here he witnessed 
a Bushman dance, which was performed in a hut which contained not 
only the dancer but also a ring of spectators. This statement alone is 
sufficient to show that the Bushmen had abandoned their typical scherm 
for the more sophisticated Hottentot hut. The dancer wore on his 
ankles the celebrated rattles made from the ears of the springbok, a 
genuine Bushman instrument never used by the Hottentots. He went 
through his evolutions in the limited space within the ring, leaning upon 
two sticks, singing while he danced, and keeping time, as Burchell said, 
to the voices and accompaniments of the spectators. In his dance he 
used one foot at a time, while standing on the other. The remainder of 
the description is best given in Burchell’s own words, since it involves a 


discussion of the music played and sung. 


“* Although only one person could dance at a time, the surrounding 
coinpany were not therefore the less employed or amused. All joined in 
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the accompaniments, and were equally essential with the dancer himself, 
to the evening’s entertainment, and contributed not less to the pleasure 
it afforded. These accompaniments consisted in singing and beating 
the drum. Every one of the party sang, and all kept time by gently 
clapping hands. The words made use of, and which had no meaning in 
themselves, were simply Aye O Aye O, repeated during the whole time ; 
and at the sound O, the hands were brought together : the dancer only, 
using the syllables Wa wa koo. Both men and women assisted in this 
singing, and though not in unison, were still correctly in harmony with 
each other : but the voices of the girls, pitched a fifth or sixth higher, 
were maintained with more animation. 


The drum was nothing more than a bambus or wooden jug having a 
piece of wet parchment strained over the top, and containing a little 
water. This instrument was occasionally inverted for the purpose of 
wetting the parchment, as often as it became dry. It was beaten with 
the right fore-finger, by one of the women ; while she regulated the pitch 
or quality of the sound, by placing the forefinger and thumb of her left 
hand, upon the parchment. It seemed to be accurately in tune with the 
voices of the assembly ; a concordance, which could hardly be accidental. 


The following notes, which I wrote down on the same night, are 
here given precisely as they were sung in the hut, and repeated during 
the whole time, with scarcely the least variation. ‘The measure of time 
was exactly half a second to each crotchet, or two seconds to a bar. 
The upper notes were sung by the company ; those of the middle line, by 


the dancer ; while those in the bass clef express the beating of the water- 
drum.” 
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Burchell followed this description by giving his own impressions of 
the effect of the music, saying that he “ derived as much enjoyment from 
it as the Natives themselves.”!® He further described the tone of the 
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girls’ voices as “ soft and delicate,” and “ instinctively accordant to those 
of the women and the men.” He referred also to “ the mellow sound of 
the water-drum,” to the fact that the time was well maintained, and to 
the soothing effect of the whole performance.® A simple calculation 
from the facts be recorded shows that the speed of the music was M.M. 
e120. 


Several days later, at another Bushman kraal, called by the traveller’s 
Hottentots Kraai-kop Kraal (after the crow’s head which the Bushman 
chief wore on his head), Burchell witnessed, by night, a second dance. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the Bushmen of this kraal greeted him in 
a mixture of Dutch and English, saying ‘‘ Gooen dakka ; Tabakka ! 
Gooen dakka ; Tabakka” ; and in discussing this occurrence, Burchell - 
pointed out how the simple phrase contained a rudimentary rhyme.”° 


“The style of the dance,’’ he said, ‘‘ and the accompaniments, 
were exactly the same as at Kaabi’s Kraal, excepting that instead of the 
words Wa wa koo and their corresponding notes, Riizo (the dancer) 
made use of Lok a tee (Lok a tay), thus : 


=~ ' ' ! 
r 


eae cee \ ~ eee 
Phe Company ftexe eft ra e Je a Pt SS 
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AyeO AyeO AyeO Ayeeh AyeO OO 


te ber abs |g Pe 


Loka_ tay Tok a_ tay Loka tay 


Cr Sd ce ea 


The syllables Lok a tay have no more significance than those of 
Wa wa koo, and were intended only as an assistance to the notes. These 
the dancer kept on singing, as if heedless of everything but himself.” 


These two descriptions are of very great importance, since they 
represent the first attempt of a traveller to note down the actual music 
sung by Bushmen. I shall therefore discuss the chief points in turn. 


1. The dances were observed at kraals situated in the Korana 
country, and took place, as I have already suggested, in huts modelled on 
the Hottentot pattern. 
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2. The dancer, on the first occasion, made use of the characteristic 
Bushman ankle-rattles, but the main accompanying instrument was 
what Burchell called a water-drum. This was, of course, a copy of the 
Korana /khais,”” if not an actual specimen. 


3. The words used were of no significance. Even at this stage, 
therefore, dance music had become “ absolute,” i.e. separable from 


verbal influences. 
4. Handclapping was used to emphasise the main rhythm. 


5. The music was in two parts, representing a rudimentary poly- 
phony ; or perhaps even in three parts, since Burchell stated that the 
voices of the girls were pitched a fifth or sixth higher than those of the 
others. The fact that Burchell was not certain of the interval used, 
together with the fact that he omitted to note down the girl’s part in his 
score, suggests that the performance of the music was not quite so “ clear- 
cut” as the notation appears to indicate. 


6. The time was well maintained, since Burchell was able to deter- 
mine the value of the pulse and measure it precisely. 


7. The form of the music was a simple phrase of three measures, in 
duple measure, repreated incessantly without variation. 


BurcheHl’s score must necessarily be an approximation, at any rate 
so far as the pitches of the various notes are concerned. I have already 
pointed out that in all probability he should have added a fourth line to it. 
He used the key-signature of D major for both his transcriptions. It 
may have happened that the pitch of the tune was the same on both 
occasions, but Burchell had not his flute with him at this time, and, 
unless his musical ear and memory were unusually accurate, had no means 
of testing it.2* But there can be no doubt that the music suggested to 
Burchell a definite sense of tonality, hence his use of the key-signature. 


The most significant conclusion, however, to be derived from all the 
foregoing facts is that these Bushmen had undoubtedly been subjected to 
Hottentot influences, and their music had not escaped these. For the 
dance and music thus graphically described by Burchell appear to be 
practically identical with those of the Bushmen observed later by 
Alexander in Namaqualand,”* Further, Lichtenstein had observed and 
described a similar Korana dance at Rietfontein, the performer being the 
chief Sigeb.”° In this dance, we again meet with the use of the supporting 
sticks, and, as in the case of the dance described by Alexander, of the 
drum, though neither of these descriptions mentions the use of water in 
the drum as does that of Burchell. This question I have elsewhere 
attempted to explain.”® 
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_ Campbell, while on his second journey, was, on 2nd March, 1820, 
met by two “ friendly ’’ Bushmen, and visited their kraal, where “ three 
of the women danced in a savage manner, stamping with their feet, beat- 
ing with their arms, scolding with vehemence, and bursting into fits of — 
laughter.””” The locality was just over the boundary of the Colony, not 
far from Victoria West. I would point out that Campbell made no 
mention whatever of singing, or of music of any kind, in this instance, 
though his works contain numerous references to the art. 


Alexander, who journeyed through Namaqualand in 1837, saw a 
Bushman dance on 3rd April of that year, at Ababis, or ‘‘ Calabash kraal.”’ 
The Bushmen were living among the Nama. Alexander described the 
dance thus :?8 


““T asked the Boschmans to dance, at sundown, by the light of a 
large fire ; and they readily consented. The women drew up in a line 
opposite the fire, and began, in a low voice, to sing et oh ! et oh !_ Clapping 
the hands at oh / they sang louder, when two of the men, stamping the 
ground for sometime with one foot, and then changing for the other, 
circled in front of the women, and sang oh, wawaho, as an accompaniment, 
and their hands supported the body, which was occasionally twisted 
about ; they also pointed at one of the women with their jackal’s tail 
handkerchief, when she came away from the rest, stamped like the men, 
clapped her hands, and seemed to try and escape from them, whilst they 
continued to stamp and follow her round the fire. Several of the young 
Namaquas, excited by the wild strains, joined in the dance, threw their 
bodies into all sorts of contortions, and a scene of dust and noise ensued.” 


This description indicates clearly that the Bushmen in question 
made use of part-singing, or at least of antiphony ; and it would appear 
that here again.actual words were not used, since the music was a mere 
accompaniment to a dance. ‘The resemblance to the dances observed by 
Burchell will be readily seen. 


A second Bushman dance of exactly similar description was witnessed 
by Alexander at Chuntop about 20th or 21st May, 1837. The 
performers were Bushmen of the “ Taop,” and, as in the former instance, 
they were assisted by Nama. 

At some date between 1836 and 1841 (the latter date being a reason- 
able one in view of the publication of the Paris Edition of their travels in 
1842), Arbousset and Daumas met a number of Bushmen, and witnessed 
one of their dances.” 

‘‘ Supper being over, the women with their children and the young 
men set themselves to dance during the first watches of the night, to the 
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sound of a wretched tam-tam, made of a small earthen pot, in the form of 
a quoit, and covered with the skin of a gazelle, well softened, after having 
been stript of its hair. 


This is the only amusement known to the Baroas ; it is only practised 
when they have eaten and are filled, and it is carried on in the middle of 
the village by the light of the moon. The movements consist of irregular 
jumps ; it is as if one saw a herd of calves leaping, to use a Native Compa- 
rison. They gambol together till all are fatigued and covered with 
perspiration. The thousand cries which they raise, and the exertions 
which they make, are so violent that it is not unusual to see some one 
sink to the ground, exhausted and covered with blood, which pours from 
the nostrils ; it is on this account that this dance is called mokoma, or the 
dance of blood. 


When a man falls thus out of breath in the middle of the ball, the 
women gather around him, and put two bits of reed across each other on 
his back. Soon the air revives him ; he rises, and this in general termi- 
nates the strange dance ; the employment of the two bits of reed, already 
mentioned, is the point which seems to me most obscure. I can give no 
further explanation than that they constantly have recourse to it in cases 
of sickness, and that they say it exerts a salutary influence on the sick 
person ; I could almost fancy that there may be mixed with it something 
of religious rite, but I would not push this supposition too far.” 


In this description we meet once more with the Hottentot drum, 
which Arbousset had previously seen in use by Korana, who called the 
dance in which it was employed the sukezs, or pot dance.*! We also note 
the use of the two reeds, considered by Arbousset’s informants to be used 
in order to revive the exhausted dancer. There is a possibility that this 
may explain the presence of the two sticks observed by Burchell. The 
name of the dance, mokoma, is a Bantu word, and suggests either Bantu 
influence upon the Bushmen, or, what is more likely, that Arbousset 
employed a Bantu interpreter. 


Arbousset also observed that the Bushmen made use of dancing 
rattles of springbok skin, which they fastened to their ankles and wrists.32 


Backhouse, who was at Kosi Fountain (about forty miles south of 
Kuruman) on 2nd October, 1839, saw the Bushmen there performing 
upon a musical instrument of a different nature, as well as upon one 
already observed by Burchell. 


“These people make a sort of music by striking their bows with a 
stick ; they form a peculiar musical instrument with a bow and a quill. 
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Though the lowest in civilization among the inhabitants of Southern 
Africa, they are the only tribe that practise instrumental music and 
painting.’’38 


Backhouse was in error here, for both instruments described by him 
appear to be of Korana origin. The second certainly was the Korana gora 
while the first answers to the earliest known form of the khas, another 
typically Korana instrument.*4 


Moffat also made a few remarks about Bushman musical practices. 
He did not specify the locality in which he observed them, but since his 
mission station was at Kuruman, we may assume that the performers 
resided at or near that place. He wrote : 


““T have known Bushmen, and even women, drive the lion from the 
prey he has just seized, by beating their clubs on dry hide, and shouting.’”°5 


Although this beating upon a hide was done in order to frighten 
away a lion, and not for specifically musical purposes, it must be recorded 
since in so doing the Bushmen made use of one of the rudimentary forms 
of drum found among the Eastern Bantu, particularly the Xhosa of the 
Transkei, among whom it is used at the boys’ initiation ceremony, and 
the Zulu, among whom it was formerly employed by witch-doctors. In 
this connection it will be remembered that in Moffat’s time the Matabele 
had reached the western parts of the Transvaal.*® 


In another passage Moffat said : 


“‘ Observing the downcast looks of the poor Bushmen, I smiled, and 
this seemed to operate on them like an electric shock, for all began to 
babble and sing, the women striking their elbows against their naked 
sides, expressive of their joy,’”?? 


While at Stogotsa, in the Bamangwato territory (halfway between 
Shoshong and Ngami) between 4th and 8th July, 1852, Chapman remarked 
upon the interest displayed by a Bushman in European music, although 
he apparently did not hear any performance of his own. 


‘“‘ We shot a few zebras for some poor famishing Bushmen we fell in 
with. One of these proved to have a fine ear for music, this being a 
faculty for which Bushmen and Hottentots throughout South Africa are 
noted. This Bushman could imitate any tune which my friend Wirsing’s 
cornopean was made to sound.*® 


This Bushman was living among the Chwana, and it is therefore 
significant that Chapman regarded both Bushmen and Hottentots as 
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superior musically to the Bantu, whose music he had also heard and 
described. The cornopean was the precursor of the present day cornet-a- 
pistons. 


The descriptions, in the vernacular, of Bushman musical practices 
contained in Bleek and Lloyd’s Specimens of Bushmen Folk-lore were 
obtained, with one exception, from /Hankass?o, the singer of the songs 
which I am about to discuss, in 1878. They include descriptions of the 
Bushman /koa, or pot drum,*° the /Reriten, or dancing rattles of springbok 
ears,*! the /goin /goin, or bull-roarer,* and of the use of the //hd, or gora.** 
The last of these was obtained from Dia /kwain, from the Katkop, in 1875. 


There is no need to reprint these descriptions here, since the volume 
containing them is easily accessible. It may, however, be desirable to 
point out that //Kabbo, the father-in-law of /Han~kass?o,** in the descrip- 
tion which he gave of his capture and journey to Cape Town, stated that 
he was in company with Piet Rooi, a Korana chief and ringleader, when 
he was apprehended and sentenced.*® Once more Hottentot influence 
upon Bushmen is apparent. I am indebted to my colleague Professor 
Maingard for drawing my attention to this point. 


About the same time that Miss Lloyd was‘working on the songs, G. 
W. Stow was writing his impressions of Bushman music. As he, too, 
endeavoured to reduce several songs to musical notation, I shall extract 
his remarks and comment upon them. 


On being shown copies of several Bushman rock-paintings which 
Stow had made, an old couple, ’korin-na and his wife ’kou-’ke, aged about 
seventy to eighty and sixty years respectively,*® recognised them as 
depicting certain of their old dances. This caused them to recollect the 
songs to which they were danced, and to sing those songs. Stow quoted 
three in musical notation. The first of these was in two parts, one sung 

‘by women and the other by men, thus.47 


D.C. ad hb. 
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. The dance for which this music was sung was called the ’ko-’ku- 
curra. But in a later passage.“ Stow stated that the ’ko-’ku-curra was a 
reed-flute dance. Now, the reed-flute dances were characteristic of the 
Hottentots, and not of the Bushmen, who apparently only acquired them, 
in rare instances, from the former race, as I have endeavoured to show.*® 
The actual music quoted by Stow is, no doubt, an approximation to 
what he heard. The form is, however, a definite three-measure phrase, 
repeated as often as the performers desired. 


The second song ran as follows :©° 


D.C. ad hb. 


Huntsmen == SSS PSeeS a Sees = at 


’Tat-a-'ta ye-ya _ye-ya ’Tat-a-’ta  ye-ya__ye-ya 


This was a dance for huntsmen, called ’kahoune. ‘The form is 
identical with that of the previous song. 


The third song quoted by Stow is :5! 


D.C, ad inb. 
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*Koo-coo ’Gou-’keng ’ta-ba-’keng ’koo-coo ’Goo-’keng ’ta-ba-’keng 


This was the tune of a dance called the ’koucoo, said by the old 
woman to be the “ grand ” dance of the Bushmen. In it they employed 
rattles consisting of large hollow balls of dry hide, containing pebbles, 
which were fastened to their shoulders. The form of this song is the 
same as that of the first two. 


Stow’s remarks on the musical instruments of the Bushmen are far 
from accurate, since he confused the descriptions of various travellers, 
and his posthumous editor deleted his references and foot notes. I have 
previously dealt with this aspect of the subject. 


The net result of this investigation of the historical references to 
Bushman music is to show conclusively that for many years it has been 
frequently under the influence of foreign art, and particularly of Hottentot 
art ; that it exhibits definite, though elementary, musical form ; and that 
throughout it the influence of the harmonic series is apparent. 
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The collection of songs made by Lucy Lloyd and Weisbecker may 
therefore be expected to display similar characteristics: A close exami- 
nation of them undoubtedly yields much that is of interest, and we must 
be grateful that they have been preserved. 


THE MUSIC BOOKS 


The songs were written down in two manuscript music books, one 
large and one small. The larger consists of ordinary twelve-stave 
manuscript paper, measuring 114” x 9}”, and calls for no comment. 
The smaller consists of a leather-bound volume of eight-stave paper, 
hand-made, measuring 9” x 53’’, and was manufactured by the firm of 
J. Fentum, of 78 Strand, London, a firm which was in business at that 
address from about 1770 to the middle of the nineteenth century. Both 
books had been used as musical ‘ commonplace ”’ books, into which 
favourite compositions might be copied, or harmony exercises worked. 


Apparently Miss Lloyd, having noted down the words of various 
songs performed by the Bushmen whose language she was investigating, 
rewrote those words in ink between the staves of the blank manuscript 
music paper of these volumes, and handed them to Weisbecker, who 
noted down the musical sounds, to the best of his ability, over the appro- 
priate syllables, on hearing them sung by the Bushmen. 


The method is of great importance, for anyone who has had much 
to do with Native solo performance knows well that successive repetitions 
of the same song generally involve considerable variation in the words, 
or in the order of the words. Such variation likewise involves alteration 
‘of melody, and also, to some extent, of musical form. I myself have 
frequently experienced this difficulty, especially among the Hottentots. 
Again, if one notes down the tune first of all, and then demands a repeti- 
tion in order to secure the words, one generally finds that both are 
considerably, and sometimes completely, altered, so much so as to make 
it impossible to fit the words to the original melody, even though the 
sense is the same. ‘This appears to me to be due to the fact that, since 
speech-tone seems to govern the course of melody in these songs, variation 
in the order of the words means variation in the melody to which those 
words are sung. 


But since Miss Lloyd first secured the words, she was in a position to 
remind the singer of the precise order of the words which he originally 
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used, and thus he was enabled to reproduce for Weisbecker the melody 
which she had previously heard. 


These tunes appear to me to be of great importance, since they 
represent -the first considerable collection of Bushman songs, noted 
down with care under the supervision of an authority on Bushman 
speech. 


Charles Weisbecker, who transcribed the songs, was born in Ireland 
in 1829. He was the son of Augustus Weisbecker, who came to 
Grahamstown about 1860, and was widely known in the Eastern 
Province as pianist, conductor and composer. After studying music 
and painting, Charles Weisbecker also adopted music as his profession. 
He practised in London for about thirty years ; then settled in Cape 
Town in 1879, and held a prominent position as a teacher of the piano 
for a long time. He died in 1915. This information was supplied to 
me, through Miss D. F. Bleek, by Mr. Weisbecker’s daughter. 


Since /Hankasso, the singer of the songs, left Mowbray in 
December, 1879, it follows that the transcriptions were made by Weis- 
becker in that year. 


Miss Bleek told me that Weisbecker ‘‘ was under ‘the impression 
that he had failed in the attempt ” to note down the melodies of the 
Bushman songs. After prolonged study of his work, I have come to the 
conclusion that he achieved a large measure of success ; so large, indeed, 
that I have found it possible to reconstruct them almost completely. 


As Weisbecker, regarding these songs from his European point of 
view, sometimes used a notation which, in my opinion, does not always 
reflect what I believe that he really heard, for, owing to the occasionally 
irregular nature of the rhythm and of the intonation he was at times in 
doubt as to the actual sounds sung ; and since he did not always write 
out the tunes in full, especially when repetition of the words occurred, I 
have had to reconstruct the melodies. But in order that my readers may 
have the opportunity of checking my reasoning and my readings, I have 
thought it advisable to reproduce in facsimile all the relevant pages of the 
two manuscript books. 


Further, I have in my reconstructions retained Weisbecker’s use of 
the treble clef, in order to facilitate comparison with the facsimiles of the 
original manuscript. It is nevertheless probable that the Bushman 
songs were rendered an octave lower than as suggested by the notation. 
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The songs occupy twenty pages in the larger book, and twelve in 
the smaller. The former are printed in facsimile two to a page, and the 
latter three to a page. They are followed by my reconstructions, the 
words being in the phonetic script of Miss Bleek. 
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RECONSTRUCTIONS OF THE MELODIES 


!nuomma xu |[/kai, Inuomma xu |[kai, Te:n ||ka:, Si xu |[Rat. 
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5. Fite: oe = BS = = ES 
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8. 
!kattan !kattan||/nauru Ino, !kha-u !kwe !kwe, !kha-u !kwe!kwe- 
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: Oo 
/Rwé:1 ta, au ha |ne_ |[kha: |/kuamma. 
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» Eas 


o 

[Rué:t ia, Au -/ Rename s?o [ne kha: ha. 
12. No musical notation for this song. 
Sess ij 3 
eh = i a uae Seer 
see eee 

-@- bg nN_-6- & 

@mue @mue-ha:i:, yOpwaxai.... {ha @pwa. Omue 


ti tH 
T furu eae es Stare: Tfuru .dzware, T furu _dzware. 


hei -pua, kay |/kathéa yn htt y spate -@pua, 7 | 


!kui-@pua, kay ||ka.lhéay  |na:. 
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i Gees ae ee 


—@. —— 
é 


[ne [auwt ti ®//Ro-on, [ne jauzt ti ®//ko-on, y/ne /é:"//Ro-on. |ne 


Jauwt ti™//ko-on, |ne auwiti™//ko-on,y/ne  /[é: ®//ko-on. 


e “Aner ru a , St 


alpha 
= 
[kwei tan  _lka: po 375) | eam 
=48 
| A TORN TE: 
a. ————S = SSS] 
lb? pon ec ee 
“hyn, wat-@pua we, ~@pyoinjakt. 
SS SSS 
= meet a \aai aed 229481 ei 
Se ee 
-d -d as: wai-@pua we,  -@pyoi nja ki. 
Se See Sees 
a =eSs 
“hy, ~y, hyn:, ~y/khi !kou kan e:/k wa. “hy, ~, hy:, 


~ylkhi Skoukan  e:/k wa. 
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7) ka ?2na, ) ka ?2na,tun kan e. 


SSS Sa 


oer 
ka 22na, 7) ka ?2na, tan kan ??e. 
ee ee ee en Bi nen en ee ge ney 
af SS ae ee ea eS eS 
z= ae = Soe Se 
oe 
“nou, xau .dabbetan tud u__— tte, .dabbetan —_tud. 
ow StS ne ee 
= = =H 
a === oe s e se mE 
“nou, xau i eee tud u tte, .dabbetan 0 


Sa Sak aa 5 led 


.!gdoken ~we', !gdoken ~we:, ~!gdoken ~we:,_!gdoken “we 


The music for the remainder of this song is wanting. 


"Os Gs kha-ukan ~[/kouta —!nabba. PO", 0. 


gecepers reas 


/khaukan ~//kouta !nabba. 


STUDY OF BUS 


Scales used in the Songs transposed into C. 
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(a) (b) (c) 


ge 
Basic Scale of the Songs. 
——————— 
oe tage am Ses 
as 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE SONGS 
BY MISS D. F. BLEEK 


1. From the tale “ The Girl of the early Race, who married a 
Baboon.” 


(L. vili—18. pp. 7608-7625). 
By /Hankass?o 


Splash the face’s middle, 
Splash the face’s middle, 
Lying like, 

Our face’s middle. 

Splash the face’s middle, 
Splash the face’s middle, 
Lying like, 

Our face’s middle. 


2. From the same tale. 


Ye spring to visit, 
Ye spring to visit, 
Ye spring to visit, 
Ye spring to visit. 


3. From “ The Story of the Tiger Moth Caterpillar.”’ 
(L. viii—15. p. 7307-7363). 
By /Hankass?o from his mother, /Xabbt-aty. 


The old pot must remain, 
The old pot must remain, 
For I lie in the old hut 


The old soupbrush must remain, 
The old soupbrush must remain, 
For I lie in the old hut. 


The old kaross must remain, 
The old kaross must remain, 
For I lie in the old hut. 


The old bed must remain, 
The old bed must remain, 
For I lie in the old hut. 
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The old dish* must remain, 
The old dish must remain, 
For I lie in the old hut. 


> 


4. From the tale ‘“‘ The Young Woman and the Two Lions.’ 
(L. viii—32. pp. 8821-8842) | 
By /Hankass?o. 
Mother cursed (me) as (1) went, 
My breasts’ mouth went into the cleft’s mouth. 


Mother cursed (me) as (I) went, 
My breast’s mouth went into the cleft’s mouth. 


5. From the same tale. 
My nipple shall grow into shape again, 
My nipple shall grow into shape again, 
My nipple shall grow into shape again, 
My nipple shall grow into shape again. 


6. From the tale of “‘ The /kwdai /kwdai, the Mantis and the children. 
(L. viii—3 and 4. pp. 6304-6333). 


Mother, mother, ion 
The /kwai /kwai 

Is taking us to kill, 

Though we stayed at home. 
The /kwat /kwat 

Is taking us to kill, 

Though we stayed at home. 
Mother, mother, 

The /kwai /kwdi 

Is taking us to kill 

Though we stayed at home. 


7. From the tale “ The Youth who saw the Korana War Party.” | 
(L. viii—25 and 26 pp. 8251-8285). | 

Those people they have bound on 

War’s black feathers ; 

Those people they have bound on 
Wood-pigeons’ tail feathers. | 

| 


® The dish mentioned here is the ostrich bone used as sack: 
N.B. Only the first stanza is given with the tune in the manuscript. 
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Those people they have bound on 
War’s black feathers ; 

Those people they have bound on 
Wood-pigeon’s tail feathers. 


8. From the tale “‘ The Lizard brought Home his own Flesh.” 
(L. viii—12 and 13. pp. 7114-7156). 
By /HanAkass?o from his mother /Xabbi-aj. 


Run, run, 

Roll up, 
Lizard’s kidney, 
Lizard’s kidney. 
Run, run, 

Roll up, 
Father’s kidney, 
Father’s kidney. 


9. From the tale “‘ The moon in search of his Wife, .//Ko-on.” 
(L. viii—28. pp. 8443-8445). 
Direct me to _//Ko-on, 
Direct me to _//Ko-9n, 
That I may go in to _//Kovon. 
Direct me to _//Ko-9on, 
Direct me to _//Ko-9n, 
That I may go in to _//Ko-9n. 


10. From the tale ‘‘ The Lion-slayers.” 

(L. viii—18. pp. 7551-7588). 
By /Han+kass?o from his maternal grandmother #Kammi. 

O my yonger brother, hn, 
My younger brother’s wind feels like this, 
When he seems to have killed a lion. 
O my younger brother, hn, 
My younger brother’s wind feels like this, 
When he seems to have killed a lion. 


11. From the same tale. 
O father, ho 4), 
Father’s wind feels like this, 
When a lion seems to have killed him, 
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12. From the tale “‘ The Rhinoceros and her Daughter’s Suitors.” 
(L. viii—5. pp. 6456-6504 and 22. pp. 7957-7958). 
By /Han+kass?o from his mother /Xabb1-a¥). 


Be flying quickly, be flying quickly, 
I think that I must go to mother, 
That she may dip out food for me. 


13. From the same tale. 


My daughter’s little husband, 
My daughter’s little husband 
T/furu .dzware, tfuru -dzware, 
Tfuru .dzware, tfuru _dzware, 
Tfuru .dzware, tfuru _dzware, 
T furu -dzware, tfuru .dzware. 


+s 


14.‘ The song of the Black Koran, or Bustard.” 
(L. viii—8. p. 6139). 
. By /HanAkass?o. ~ 
(Compare Specimens of Bushman Folklore, pp. 232, 233). 


My younger brother in-law, 
Does put my head in the fire. 
My younger brother-in-law, 

My younger brother-in-law, 
Does put my head in the fire. 


15. “ The Moon’s Song.” The words of this song are identical 
with those of No. 9, but the tune is different. 
16. ‘ The “j4nerru’s song.” 
(L. viii—28. p. 8516). 
By /Hankass?o. 
(Compare Specimens of Bushman Folklore, p. 210). 


We are not used to put earthy Bushman rice 
(Into) our back’s kaross, 
We who are of the house of “s4nerru. 
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We are not used to put earthy Bushman rice 
(Into) our back’s kaross, 
We who are of the house of ~s4nerru. 


17. “ The song of the Springbok Mothers.” 
(L. viii—29. p. 85). 
By /Hanfkass?o. 


(Compare Specimens of Bushman Folklore, pp. 234-5, and ‘ The 
Auteater, the Young Springbok and the Lynx,” in Special Speech of 
Animals, in this number of Bantu Studies). 


a -d “hy, 

O springbok child, 
Sleep for me. 

-d -d “hyn, 

O springbok child, 
Sleep for me. 


18. “ The Song of /nu !numma- !kwiten. 
(L. viti—29. pp. 8555-8560). 
By /Hanfkass?o. 
(Compare Specimens of Bushman Folklore, pp. 238-9). 
“hy-y, hy:, 
I kill children who cry. 
“hy-9, hy:, 
I kill children who cry. 
19. ‘‘ The Anteaster’s Song.” 
(L. viii—29. p. 8576). 
By /Hankass?o. 


(Compare “ The Anteater, the Young Springbok, and the Lynx,” in 
Special Speech of Animals, in this number of Bantu Studies). 


I am, 
I am, 
Going in. 
I am, 
I am, 
Going in. 
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20. ‘‘ The Song of the Ostrich.” 
(L. viii —30. p. 8632). — 
By /Hankass?o , 
(Compare “ The Ostrich and +hainjatara,” in Special Speech of 
Animals, in this-number of Bantu Studies 
Grant that ye do not throwing break 
Your companion, throwing break. 


Grant that ye do not throwing break 
Your companion, throwing break 


21 ‘“ The Song of the Quagga’s Children.” 
(L. viii—30. pp. 8615-8616). 
By /Han+hkass?o. 


(Compare ‘“‘ The Young Dog,” in Special Speech of Animals, in this 
number of Bantu Studies). - 


O poison, 

O poison, 

O poison, ~ 

O poison, 

O poison. 

Let the poison hold up 

Our mother’s heart, 

That our mother may go to drink 
At Neck-vulture. 


2. ‘‘ The Song of the Agama Lizard.” 

(L. viii. 30. pp. 8671-8672). 
By /Han+kass?o from his maternal grandmotherkammi. 
(Compare The Mantis and his Friends, p. 60). 


Oh, oh, 

The Lizard lies on the thorntree. 
Oh, oh, F 

The Lizard lies on the thorntree. 
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INFLUENCE OF SPEECH-TONE UPON THE MELODIES 


A very important point in connection with these songs is the influence 
of speech-tone upon the melodies. Fortunately Miss Lloyd, in rendering 
the words in her phonetic script, was careful to add a sign, an acute 
accent, to indicate a high tone, wherever it occurred. This sign, of 
course, does not represent a tone of fixed pitch ; it merely means that the 
syllable so marked is relatively higher than the preceding one which is 
unmarked. 


Now the phenomenon of speech-tone must have had, in my opinion, 
an exceptionally powerful influence in shaping the melodies to which 
words were sung in the days when both language and music were young. 
And in these songs we have some excellent examples of traces of that 
influence. I say traces, since speech-tones are not only relative, but 
their degree of relativity may vary ; whereas in developed song the different 
sounds used tend to be defined, and to be grouped in some clear relation 
to a main tone, or “ tonic,” as it is usually called. 


In making his musical transcriptions, Weisbecker wrote down, to 
the best of his ability, the sounds which he apparently heard; apparently, 
because his ear, being attuned by study and practice to the European 
system, was not always able to identify precisely what he heard, nor was 
his notation entirely adequate for writing down those sounds. Several 
of his transcriptions show clearly not only the fact that he found difficulty, 
but also the nature of that difficulty. 


Song No. 16 is a case in point. It is obvious from Weisbecker’s 
transcription that the main tones used were D and A, with one ornamental 
use of the note E. But in the last phrase (line 2 of his transcription), the 
singer manifestly failed to ‘‘ focus ” the notes, with the result that Weis- 
becker introduced the symbols for E flat and C sharp, although undoubted- 
ly they ought to have been written as E and D, as in other parts of the 
song. His indecision (due to the lack of precise intonation on the part of 
the singer) is seen to have been greater still in the case of the true opening 
phrase (line 3 of the transcription). 


I have therefore, in the light of my ‘experience of Native musical 
practices, had no hesitation in restoring what I believe was the true form 
of this song, although I would emphasise the point that my reconstruction 
conveys to the reader the melodic and formal design, but not necessarily 
the style in which the song was sung. 


A similar indecision is apparent in song No. 18, in which, though 
the main sounds are the notes E, D, and A (as in the case of No. 16), the 
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singer’s opening sound could not have been clearly defined, thus leading 
Weisbecker to note it as E flat. 


In the very first song there occurs yet another clear case of this 
phenomenon which I have éalled “ indecision,” but which is, I believe, 
due to a momentary reversion by the singer to the approximations of 
speech-tone. The notation of this song shows clearly that the same 
melodic system seen in the two previous instances is being employed, 
although the pitch is a whole tone lower. . The actual notes used are D, 
C and G, with C as “tonic.”” In the fourth measure, however, the note 
B will be seen ; but a glance will show that it is set to a syllable which, in 
speech, is given a low tone between two high tones, and is, moreover, 
unaccented. In all probability it should have been transcribed as I have 
suggested in my restoration, in the same way as the sounds given to the 
same set of syllables in the last measure, D, C and G. 


It is on reasoning of this nature that I have based my restorations of 
the songs, and these may be readily tested by comparing them with the 
facsimiles. 


NOTES ON THE RESTORATION OF THE SONGS 


1. Nothing was required in this instance, since Weisbecker’s 
notation was perfectly clear. 


2. The music is quite clear, but it should be remarked that the 
verbal phrase appears four times in the music book, and only three times 
in the text of the tale. 


3. The music is incomplete. Weisbecker seems to have been in 
some doubt as to the note-values here and there, but his bar lines indicate 
the general nature of the rhythmic scheme fairly well. I have recon- 
structed the rhythm in the doubtful places on the basis of verbal stress. 


4. Here again Weisbecker experienced difficulty in noting down 
the time of the tune, though the pitch of the notes gave him little trouble. 
I have therefore reconstructed the rhythm on a verbal basis, but have 
ventured to correct the melody in the case of the second and third words, 
which in pronunciation are identical. 


5. In this song the pitch of the notes was obvious to Weisbecker, 
but his notation of the time is doubtful. I have altered it in accordance 
with the way in which I believe that it was sung. 


6. Only the opening of this song gave trouble. The natural stress 
of the words, however, has caused me to arrive at the conclusion noted in 


SN SU - 
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my transcription. I would point out that the Bushman’s intonation of 
the music of the opening words seems to have been far from accurate, or 
the notes may have been disguised by “‘ glides,” which are characteristic 
of the Bushman style of singing. The same remarks apply to the repeti- 
tion of the same words later on in the song, where Weisbecker put a 
question mark over the syllables. 


6a. No music given. 


7. The pitch of the notes seems to have been fairly clear to Weis- 
becker, but their time-values worried him, as his page of rough sketches 
shows. I have had to base my reconstruction on the verbal rhythm. It 
is possible that the sound noted by Weisbecker as B was of doubtful 
pitch. It certainly does not fit into the general mode of the songs. I 
have, however, left it as he wrote it. 


8. The tune of this song caused Weisbecker great difficulty. More- 
over the general pitch of the tune seems to have been raised by the 
singer when he repeated it. I have reconstructed it as carefully as I 
could, but I must admit that the result is highly speculative. 


9. In this song the time-values of the notes were obvious, but the 
intonation at the cadences was distorted by the emphasis on the penulti- 
mate note indicated by the accent mark written over it by Weisbecker. I 
. have therefore had no hesitation in restoring it to C, the note clearly 
aimed at by the performer. 


10. The second half of this song was left unbarred by Weisbecker. 
The missing barring can readily be restored by comparison with that 
shown in the first half of the song. The C sharp noted by Weisbecker 
was probably intended for C, which is in the mode. Such fine distinctions 
do not generally exist for these people ; the C sharp appears to me to 
due to the performer’s lack of ability to “‘ focus ” a note which had to be 
sung rapidly. The clear notation at the end of the facsimile of this 
song, marked /amentoso, has nothing to do with the song itself ; it seems to 
have been an attempt on Weisbecker’s part to construct an extended 
melody by combining those of Songs 10 and 11. He probably hoped to 
work it into some composition of his own. 


11. No difficulty arises in this song, except in the case of two notes» 
of the pitch of which Weisbecker does not seem to have been certain. 


12. No music given. 


13. This song is perfectly clear, and it may well be regarded as a 
touchstone for the others. But the use of the key-signature of A flat is 
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curious ; that of D flat would have been more logical. This fact, however, 
does not make any difference to the transcription. 


14. This song is perfectly clear. 


15. This song is also quite clear. Note, however, that Weisbecker 
was compelled to write the sound B flat an octave higher than it was sung, 
since the text gave him no room to put it in its proper place. The figure 
8 under each occurrence of the note shows this clearly. 


16. Weisbecker was in doubt as to whether he should write a triplet 
figure or an acciacatura here and there in this song. I have preferred a 
rhythm between these, based upon verbal stress. I would also point out 
that the note A had to be written an octave higher than it was sung, the 
figure 8 being used to indicate this as in the case of Song 15. 


17. No difficulty arose here. Although the notes of the first three 
syllables, and those of the final words of the song, are missing, they were 
manifestly identical with those which Weisbecker did write down. It is, 
however, difficult to see why he used the key-signature of D minor, since 
no third occurs in the song. 


18. The E flat at the beginning of this song was doubtless intended 
for E. The same remarks apply to the key-signature as in the case of 
Song 17. 


19. In this song Weisbecker was puzzled by the time-values of the 
notes, but not by their pitch. The time-signature, two-eight, does not 


agree with the barring which he used, and the pencil sketch at the foot of 


the page shows how he attempted to reconcile the two. 


20. There was no difficulty in this song as regards the time-values 
of the notes. The first note, E flat, was stressed, as Weisbecker has 
shown, the following D being sounded lightly. The A is written an octave 
higher than it was sung, the figure 8 being written below it to show this, 
as in the case of Songs 15 and 16. I can see no reason whatever for the 
use of the key-signature of two flats. It should be remarked that in this 
song the melody is carried over the comma in the second measure, the 
musical metre here superseding the verbal. 


21. A curious tune. Weisbecker seems to have been in no doubt 
either as to the pitch of the notes or as to their time-values. Four words 
from this song will be seen on a previous page of the manuscript, but 
without music. 


22. Another strange song. Again Weisbecker appears to have 
been certain of his ground, as his use of the key-signature of A flat shows. 
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FORM OF THE SONGS 
A close examination of the form of these songs yields some interest- 


ing results, but in examining them it is necessary once more to recall the 
manner in which they were originally recorded. 


Miss Lloyd, as I have said, wrote down the texts in the music-books, 
presumably exactly as she heard them sung. It will be seen that in many 
cases large portions of the songs consist of verbal repetitions. But it will 
also be noticed that the number of such repetitions is not merely fortuit- 
ous; on the contrary they are invariably even-numbered, and, added 
together, yield a regular number of measures. Now if, as I have assumed, 
Miss Lloyd took down the words of these songs exactly as she heard 
them sung, it is reasonable to suppose that the repetitions constituted in 
the mind of the singer regular balanced verbal or musical forms. In 
other words we have in these songs examples of elementary versification 
coupled with rudimentary musical phrases and sentences. 


One cannot state categorically what has brought this about ; but one 
might point out that verbal repetitions are a characteristic feature of 
Bushman speech, and such musical repetitions are an essential feature of 
the dance. We may here recollect that General Janssen’s informant was 
clearly aware of this phenomenon, which in all probability was caused by 
the interaction of the two elements which I have mentioned. Or it may 
be that even in this early stage of musical culture foreign influence had 
played its part. 


The basic structure of most “ musics ’’ is what is known as a regular 
musical sentence. This usually consists of eight measures of duple or 
triple measure, and it may be subdivided into two phrases of four measures 
each. These in turn may be separated into two sections of two measures, 
each section consisting of two motives of one measure, each of which 
contains a strong accent. 


Such a sentence may be expanded or contracted in various ways ; or 
a single phrase may be added to a sentence in such a way as to achieve 
perfect balance. Repetition of motives, sections, phrases or sentences is 
regularly employed in order to preserve unity of musical thought, the 
first essential of form ; but the contrasting of these is also utilised in order 
to achieve variety, without which music would be too monotonous to 
satisfy a civilised ear. 


A detailed examination of the formal structure of these songs will 
show to what extent these principles have been applied in them. 


19 
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1. One phrase of four measures, duple measure. In the manus- 
cript this is repeated once. If this were the total extent of the repetition, 
the effect would be that of a regular, though rudimentary, musical 
sentence. But the repetition may have been long continued, in which 
case the form is merely that of a single four-measure phrase. 


2. One motive of one measure, triple measure, repeated three 
times. This is manifestly the total extent of the form, as shown by the 
words da capo in infin. written at the end by Weisbecker. 


3. One section of two measures, duple measure, repeated, followed 
by a second section of two measures. The result is an expanded musical 
phrase of six measures. 


4. An expanded phrase of five measures, triple measure. In the 
manuscript this is repeated. See my remarks on Song 1. 


5. Apparently a contracted phrase of three measures, duple measure, 
repeated three times. In the manuscript the whele is enclosed within 
repeat marks. The form is therefore in all probability a single phrase, 
repeated as often as desired by the singer. 


6. Introductory section of two measures, duple measure, followed 
by a second section of two measures, repeated three times in slightly 
varied form, the latter giving the effect of a regular, though rudimentary, 
musical sentence. But it must be noted that in the manuscript the first 
six measures are repeated at the end of this sentence, although Weisbecker 
did not write down the music of them. 


7. Apparently two three-measure phrases, triple measure, yielding 
a contracted musical sentence. 


8. The precise note-values are obscure in this song, but it obviously 
consists of an expanded phrase of six measures, duple measure, repeated 
in varied form. The whole song is in the manuscript enclosed within 
repeat marks. The form is therefore an expanded musical sentence. 


9. An expanded musical phrase of six measures, triple measure, 
repeated. In the manuscript the whole is enclosed within repeat marks. 
The form is therefore a six-measure phrase, repeated as often as desired 
by the singer. ; 


10. A section of two measures, duple measure, repeated in varied 
form to make a four-measure phrase ; this is repeated, again with variations, 
to make with the first one a regular, though rudimentary, musical sentence. 
In the manuscript this sentence is repeated, and the whole song enclosed 
within repeat marks. The form is therefore one musical sentence, 
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11. Apparently an expanded musical phrase of six measures, duple- 
triple measure. 


12. No music given. 


13. A section of two measures, triple measure, repeated, thus giving 
the effect of a phrase of four measures. The whole is enclosed within 
repeat marks. Then follows a different section of two measures, duple 
measure, sung presto, and repeated three times in the manuscript. The 
latter passage was, according to Miss Bleck, intended to represent the 
rubbing of one leg against the other. It was probably repeated as often 
as the singer desired. 


14. A section of two measures, triple measure. In the manuscript 
the words of the first motive of this section are twice repeated, and are 
followed by the words of the second motive of the section. 


15. Acontracted phrase of three measures, triple measure, repeated. 
This phrase consists of a threefold repetition of a single motive, which on 
the third occasion is slightly altered to suit the altered words. This song 
should be compared with Song 9, which is a different “ setting ” of the 
same words. In this connection we must note: 


(a) How the vocal inflection varies. In Song 9, the voice rises from 
tonic to dominant on the first two syllables, and falls on the fifth 
syllable ; in Song 15 it remains on the tonic for the first two 
syllables, but also falls on the fifth. 


(b) How, by the singer’s breathing for a longer time (i.e. punctuat- 
ing the words more decidedly), the duple measure has been 
changed to triple, without materially altering the basic verbal 
emphasis, or metre. 


16. One motive of one measure, duple measure, repeated three 
times, with slight ornaments added, giving the effect of a phrase of four 
measures. In the manuscript the words are repeated. The form is 
therefore one musical phrase, repeated as often as the singer desired. In 
the music-book the words are in a slightly different order from those in 
the text of the tale. But the verbal structure is such that variation in the 
order of the words makes no difference to the melody, save in the position 
of the ornaments, since the speech-tones appear to be similarly grouped. 


17. A section of two measures, triple measure, repeated with 
rhythmic variation due to the words. The whole constitutes one musical 
phrase. In the manuscript this phrase is repeated, and was probably so 
repeated as often as the singer desired. 
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18. A section of two measures, duple measure. In the manuscript 
this section is repeated, and was probably so repeated as often as the 
singer desired. 


19. In all probability a phrase of four measures, duple measure. 
In the manuscript this phrase is repeated. 


20. Apparently a section of two measures, duple measure, repeated, 
the same melody sufficing for two sets of words, which, however, have 
the same speech-tone values. The result is a regular phrase of four 
measures. In the manuscript this phrase is repeated. 


21. A section of two measures, duple measure, repeated. In the 
manuscript this is followed by a second set of words for which no music 
is given. 


22. A phrase of four measures, duple measure. In the manuscript 
this is repeated, and was probably so repeated as often as the singer 
desired. 


_ 

The conclusion to be arrived at from this analysis of the songs is 
that they indicate the beginnings of strophic forms, both verbal and 
musical. The examples of such forms cover all stages from the simple 
repetition of a single motive to a complete musical sentence. Complete 
sentences, however, are rare, the section or phrase apparently being the 
usual form. 


SCALE OR MODE OF 'THE SONGS 


An analysis of the notes used in the various songs is given on page 229. 
It will-be seen that, although in some of the songs only a few notes are 
employed, in others there is a distinct suggestion of a scale or mode. For 
purposes of comparison I have transposed all into the same key. By 
combining all the sounds used a general scale is revealed. This general 
scale contains several sounds which occur but seldom in the songs, these 
being the notes F sharp, B natural and F natural. If these are eliminated, 
since they would appear from their position and context to be abnormal, 
we are left with a definite pentatonic mode, having a very distinct tonality. 
The frequent occurrence in the songs of the intervals of the perfect fifth 
and the perfect fourth emphasises the latter fact, and in truth the sense 
tonality is at times most marked. 


In all the songs the intervals of a perfect fifth and a perfect fourth 
occur. They are sung rather more frequently downwards than upwards. 
Where sixths occur, in two songs only, they are sung downwards. No 
sevenths occur at all. Octaves are sung in only three songs, upwards at 
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the beginning of phrases, but downwards within them. The interval of 
a third, major or minor, occurs but rarely, but that of the second is freely 
used, though chiefly major. Most of the instances of the employment of 
a minor second are doubtful ; they may in some cases have been intended 
for major seconds, and in others may represent the temporary displace- 
ment of a note through verbal stress. 


But in any case the presence of the harmonic chord is manifest, and 
the remaining sounds appear likewise to be connected with the harmonic 
series. The sixth note of the scale, A, may, I believe, have been derived 
from the seventh partial of the series, which stands between A and B flat 
in pitch.‘ Weisbecker may well have written this sound down as A. Its 
appearance in Bushman song will be shown in my discussion of an /auni 
song. 


SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE SONGS 


Most of the songs are embedded in folk-tales, where they have been 
_ introduced to heighten the effect, a device common to most ages and 
cultures. Song 7, however, is a song of war, or rather a song about the 
Korana who wete preparing for a foray. This is yet another example of 
Korana influence upon Bushmen. A note to song 8 in Miss Bleek’s text 
states that this song had to be sung to the mouth, and not to'the //ha. 
The //ha was the bow of the Bushmen, and the word was applied by them 
to the gora, the musical instrument of the Hottentots, after they adopted 
it. In songs 9 and 15 the moon is personified ; and in several songs 
personification of animals occurs. Songs 10 and 11 are songs of huntryi; 
while Songs 12 and 13 are clearly dance-songs. ‘The song of //Kabbo on 
the loss of his tobacco pouch (for which no music is given), is an instance 
of a song being extemporised on a domestic incident. 


From these remarks, and a perusal of the words of other songs 
quoted, without music, in Bleek and Lloyd’s Specimens of Bushman 
Folklore, it will be seen that Bushman songs were chiefly concerned with 
domestic events, hunting and the heavenly bodies, things which interested 
or were of use tothem. The necessity for war-songs or songs enshrining 
historical events did not arise since tribal organisation did not exist. 


SONG OF A /auni BUSHMAN 


The reconstructions which I have made of the /Xam songs from 
Weisbecker’s notation receive corroboration from the following trans- 
cription of a /auni Bushman song from the Lower Nossop River. This 
transcription was made from an Edison phonograph record taken by 
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Miss Bleek in 1911. She sent it to me, with the permission of Dr. E. L. 
Gill, Director of the South African Museum, Cape Town, in order to 
enable me to obtain a clear idea of the style of performance of Bushman 
song. I received the record after I had made my reconstructions of the 
/xam songs, and after I had from them deduced the scale system employed 
in them. The record was unequal in quality, the music being very 
clear in some parts and extremely indistinct in others. No words could 
be distinguished. 


As there was no indication of the speed at which the record was made, 
and therefore of the actual pitch at which the singer originally performed, 
I set the Edison phonograph running at about its normal rate. The 
song as heard under these conditions was as noted in my transcription, 
the tempo of the music being as indicated by the metronome mark. In 
order to make transcription easier, my colleague Dr. Pienaar, lecturer in 
phonetics, amplified the record electrically. 


. . . Seite 
My transcription of the record is as follows : 


Song of a /aunt Bushman from Lower Nossop River. 


M.M. j = 160 ~ 
eS ee ee 
be oe eo @ BS hs @ ne -? 
ket ee, (a) o rar tee Parr 
sara eho ene remeenis 
2 = ; tal as = - = eae = 
Sey areas Se eheeh tear ee 
oh GA iti OS Deni nee waures 
So gee ee 
bee ee oa? ba 
(b) 


= ]h a 
= Sieea eS ee IE ce 
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Ss —— 5: Te eA 
Soe == ee pe 
ee ete i @ | 7, a a 
a Eb jclepaie fo) SS nee! pads 
Bee x ts 2 Fo. OR. | bina ey A = 
Ee Src nee 2 | seeps = Chsasrpucacion | = 
2 Dagaseage! G78 we A Ss Ps Sees 
sethatinleate. siczdvi tap 
— eee es 
se @ ¢ be #5: —? 
sealDitteeaus + 
Bey eedeelesasgesie ga bomg oe 
AEE A oe ae eae eS Si Oia te as Pe Pella os 
Dictepot esol) 
SSS a SS 
iS eh SS ee 
-@ -@- 
AR a as Tr etc. Most of the remainder 
-4-— =r ae zi = Soil ae eae ay = is indistinct, but obviously 
ae Dae tg eee consists of further repeti- 
o tad tions of the main tune. 


It must be admitted that both “ tonic ” pitch and speed are relative, 
though I believe that they are not far wrong. 


At first the opening of the song was somewhat difficult to make out, 
owing to the fact that the singer “‘ glided ” before many of the notes ; but 
after repeated hearings the melody became readily recognisable. The 
phrase beginning at (a) was remarkably distinct, the harmonic chord being 
clearly sung, the notes being “ focussed’ after the glides which so 
frequently preceded them. ‘The presence of these glides is of great 
importance since it emphasises the close connection between the melody 
of the song and the language of the Bushman. I suspect that it was this 
phenomenon that caused much of the difficulty experienced by Weis- 
becker in noting down the melodies of the /Xam songs. In my transcrip- 
tion I have indicated the principal glides before the notes by means of 
upward or downward lines. 


The note which I have shown as B flat with a minus sign below it 
was manifestly the harmonic seventh, and was uniformly sung in tune 
But the sound at (d) and (e) which I have indicated as A with a plus sign 
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above seems to me to have been intended for the same harmonic seventh, 


appearing as a different note by reason of its melodic position. The note 


B plus at (f) was perhaps intended for C. 


At the points indicated by an inverted comma the singer made a 
slight pause, due no doubt to breathing ; I suspect that the apparent 
changes of time indicated by the five-four bar at (b) and the six-four 
bar at (g) are due to the same cause. The time was maintained through- 
out with considerable regularity, my barring conforming to the accents 
heard. To conform to Weisbecker’s notation I have retained the use of 
the treble clef. : 


This song appears to me to be of an extempore nature ; nevertheless 
the recurrence of several phrases suggests that the strophic principle is 
lurking in the background. The scale employed is pentatonic, but the 
note that would be written down as A by most people is, as I have said, 
the harmonic seventh. In order to determine this point I checked the notes 
of the melody with a set of tuning forks which differed one from another 
by four vibrations, and found that the scale was based on partials of the 
harmonic series. Further, my colleague Professor Paine, Head of the 
Department of Physics, made for me an octave of brass pan-pipes accurate- 
ly tuned to the notes C, B flat minus, G, E, D-and C, these notes being 
selected from the harmonic series, the B flat minus being derived from 
the seventh partial. The resultant scale agreed in all respects with that 
used by the Bushman, but to European ears the harmonic seventh tended 
to sound like B flat when the scale was played downwards, and like A 
when it was played upwards. 


I strongly suspect that what Weisbecker indicated as the sixth of the 
scale was in reality the harmonic seventh. The scale is, of course, the 
same as that of the gora, and thus may have been acquired by the Bush- 
men from their Korana neighbours. One cannot, however, ignore the 
possibility that it may have been developed by them without that influence. 


With the exception of this song, I have confined myself in this study 
to a consideration of Bushman music up to about 1880. I hope in a later 
paper to bring my examination of the subject up to the present day. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. Apart from the solitary reference by Simon van der Stel (1685), 
there is no specific information about Bushman musical practices until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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2. Practically all the Bushmen whose music has been described 
since that date had been subjected to either Hottentot or European 
musical influence or to both, the former being more powerful than the 
latter, owing to its being nearer in type to that of the Bushmen. 


3. Bushman musical instruments appear to have been derived for 
the most part from those of the Hottentots. 


4. Bushman song would seem to be very closely connected with 
Bushman speech, melody being largely determined by speech-tone, and 
rhythm by verbal emphasis. There are, however, signs that song was 
gradually becoming separable from speech. 


5. The subject matter of Bushman song dealt principally with 
domestic subjects, hunting and the heavenly bodies. War and historical 
songs were absent because of the lack of tribal organisation. 


6. There is evidence of the inception of simple strophic forms, both 
verbal and musical. The extent of the musical forms does not exceed a 
single musical sentence, and is usually less, frequently being a single 
phrase, section, or even motive. Such sentences, phrases, sections and 
motives are, however, extended by repetitions. 


7. The measures used in Bushman music are both duple and triple. 
Further, the triple subdivision of a single beat in duple measure is also 
used. Such subdivision appears to be due to the conventionalising of 


speech-rhythms. 


8. The scale generally used is pentatonic, and seems to have been 
derived from the harmonic series. A similar type of scale is used by the 
Korana, being derived from their national instrument, the gora, and 
pentatonic scales are also found among the Southern Bantu. The notes 
sung by Bushmen are frequently, though not invariably, approached 
by means of a glide, thus indicating the close connection between Bush- 
man speech and song, though the “‘ focussing ” of the notes shows how 
speech-tones had become controlled in song by the harmonic series. 


9. Part-singing of an elementary type, with or without simple 
instrumental accompaniment, chiefly rhythmical, was indulged in, and 
also rudimentary antiphony. 


10. Bushman music was closely associated with the dance. 
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